
of the Hill 


Inttre studio with Windham Hill Records 
founder Will Ackerman 
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Keurig Green Mountain expands 


Mt. Mansfield Media keeps it weird 


Vermonters share road-food faves 
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VT s Best Beers 

Daily food/drink Specials 

Every Thursday - 
Half-nrice sandwiches. Ali-riay. 

aTHlVlAn-9pmi 


facehook.com/DasBierhausVT 


Make RESERVATIONS & 
book PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


□r 





OLD- TIMEX MUSIC 

3:30-5:30pm HEADX * 

DOUG PERKINS & $5 Heady Toppers 

JAMES MASEFIELD 6pm $2 off Heady Hotdoc 


POSITIVE PIE 
PLAINFIELD 

NOW SERVING 

BREAKFAST 

ON WEEKENDS 


!□ 




I WWW.POSITIVEPIE.COM I 

p H 6 9 MAIN S I 8 E E T • P L A I N F I E L D • 4 5 4 - 0 I 33 [ pj 



FRIDAY 

ARC IRIS! 

Formerly of 



Think Spring! 

...start warming up with the newest spring styles 
from your favorite designers! 


t 


Designs In : 
Nicole Miller 
Diane von Fur®hberg 
rina Ti» 

UCBG . 
Twelfth Street by 
David Meister, ui 
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98 Church Street 




Join us for Peak «fi£2> 


Experiences 


PS" 


Performing 
Arts Center 


NEARLY LEAR - 
SUSANNA HAMNETT 

THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 10:00 A.M 

A one-woman tour-de-force, actress 
and down Susanna Hamnett relates 
the great and tragic story of Kirg Lear 
from the personal perspective of the 
kirg's fool, Norris. Winner of the 2012 
International Perform iry; Arts for Youth 
(IPAY) Victor Award for Outstanding 
Production. Presented in collaboration 
with the Flynn Center for the Arts 


SAYS 

YOU! 


1 Vsez yu \ n (1996) 1 : a 
public radio game show of bluff 
and bluster, words and whimsy. 










LIBATIONS * BREWERY* 


“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND.” - B«ion Globi 


7:00 P.M. 

The public radio station game 
show features a group of 
panelists divided into teams 
to compete in word games, 
brain teasers, trivia, and parlor 
games. This April Says Vbu ! will 
tape live from the Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center! 


Tuesday, April 8th 1 4PM 

Welcome to Schiddy’s 

The corner bar, the neighborhood tavern, your “local.” whatever you 
call it, there is a time and place for these steadfast meeting spots. 

for one night only we art appropriating your uncle's f, norite 
vilrring holt ... Schiddy’s Tavern. 

Fried Baloney Sandwiches, Inna Wiggle and Moon Pies? We got 'em. 
of course we're doing them ProPig style. Tequila Sunrise, Long Island 
Ice lea, Good X Plenty shot! “Meal Here' to try our updated versions, 
Things are getting real Schiddy tonight. 

$4 Fernet draughls everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



VT Artists 


THE GIRL IN THE OTHER ROOM 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY WRITTEN 
& DIRECTED BY SARAH JO WILLEY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 7:30 P.M. 

Where do you go when you dream ? What if you had 
a chance to make peace with yourregrets? Follow 
Alora on a journey of self-discovery as she's given a 
unique opportunity to reconale her relationship with 
her Mom-a determined single mother who gave up 
everything for her daughter before losing her battle 
with Alzheimer's Disease. 


hJ 



2014 


Wednesday, April i 


5pm to late 


Spruce Peak _ , _ _ , _ . 

Performing For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


Featuring Cochran’s Slopeside maple magic! 
wu.iii.iiiiiii.i.ii. uuttjjjyi.m nj Lawson’s 
Fayston Maple Imperial Stout & Maple Tripple 
bottles, vintage Harpoon Maple Bourbon Barrel 
Czernobog Don’t be a sap 

- join the festivities! 

FARMH0USETG.COM 
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HOCOLATES 
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Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


Rafter is 
April 2-ofh ! 
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DanformShoesVT.com Q © 

BURLINGTON : 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


I Best Shoes f at the Best Prices I 

danformsndfes 


family owned since 1 978 


National Life Group' 

Nikon ^ 


^.Foundation 
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Silver 

Celebration 


Outright VT turns 


Friday, April 11, 6pm at 
The Barn at Lang Farm, Essex 

Get discounted advance tickets 
to the big birthday party at 

outrightvt.org 
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A Park By Any Other Name 


ant to see your name on one of Burlington's 
public parks? Get out your checkbook. 

As Alicia Freese reported on the Seven Days 
Off Message blog, city councilors on Monday 
night endorsed a plan for naming city parks and programs 
after distinguished citizens — and generous donors. 

At this point, no such naming policy exists. Making 
good on a September 2013 agreement with the Parks 
Foundation of Burlington, parks and recreation director 
Jesse Bridges presented councilors with a plan that sup- 
porters say would ensure a degree of logic and fairness in 
the naming process. 

The policy will give “prospective donors the opportu- 
nity to name, dedicate or rename Burlington parks' assets 
appropriately in return for significant financial contribu- 
tions." Playgrounds, dog parks, tennis courts and other 
facilities within a park would also be eligible for naming, 
as would scholarships, events and other park programs. 
The parks and recreation director and the parks commis- 
sion would have final say on naming decisions. 

The policy won the support of a majority of councilors, 
but Sharon Bushor (l-Wardl) and MaxTracy (P-Ward 2) 
cast dissenting votes. Bushor said she was concerned 
about rewriting history; she argued for changing the 
policy to allow for naming new park assets but not to allow 
renaming ones with established identities. 


Bridges pointed to a line in the policy that he said 
fairly vehemently" discourages bestowing new names. It 
states that renaming is "not encouraged" and says current 
names should remain in place unless 'there are compel- 
ling reasons and strong public sentiment" in favor of 
change. 

Tracy fretted that the policy leaves open the possibility 
that a corporation could slap its name on a public asset, 
conjecturing about a "Comcast Park at City Hall" in lieu 
of the current City Hall Park. He also worried that people 
who have devoted their lives to public service might be 
excluded from having a park named in their honor. 

"Its not a ‘you hand us a check, and we name it" policy, 
Bridges replied. Financial largesse wouldn't be the sole 
factor driving naming decisions, he said, pointing out that 
the policy states a person's "exceptional civic service" can 
also merit a naming honor. Bridges added that it's highly 
unlikely the parks and recreation department would 
choose to rename City Hall Park. 

Outgoing councilor Kevin Worden (D-Wardl) argued 
that the proposal on the table offered more protections 
than what preceded it — namely, no policy at all. Mayor 
Miro Weinberger said the policy acknowledges the reality 
of naming decisions and "depoliticizes [them) as much as 
possible." 
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FlSSlOk LICENSED 

Despite Vermont 
Yankee’s “past 
bad conduct," the 
PSB gave the nuke 
plant a certificate 
ofpublicgoodto 
operate through 
December. But 
that's the last one. 



health insurance plan on the Vermont Health 
Connect insurance exchange over the weekend 
Monday, March 31, was the deadline to enroll 
for coverage in 2014, though the state will offer 
an extension to anyone who has had trouble 
signing up online. 
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debate in Vermont. 
All that green 
up in smoke- 


w 

TALKING SMACK 

Rolling Stone's 
image of a sugar 
maker shooting 
up in the woods 
has outraged 
Vermonters- Is the 
media addicted to 
heroin stories? 


1. “Waitsfleld's Round Barn Farm Owner 
Seeks a Successor" by Ken Picard. 
AnneMarie DeFreest is selling her inn, but 
not to the highest bidder. She’s looking for 
the right fit for the Mad River Valley fixture. 

2. ‘First Bite: Pingala Cafe & Eatery, Chace 
Mill." Writer Corin Hirsch samples pulled 
jackfruit and other offerings at Burlington's 
new vegan cafe. 

3. “Single-Payer, Inc.: How a Montpelier 
Lobbying Firm Plans to Cash In on Health 
Care Reform" by Paul Heintz. Vermont’s 
Coalition for Universal Reform has funding 
and high-profile staff— and the strong 
backing of a prominent Vermont lobbying 

4. Off Message: "Drivers Slam Management 
at CCTA Board Meeting" by Mark Davis. As 
the CCTA strike entered its second week, 
drivers and management appeared no 
closer to a compromise. 

5. Off Message: "Parents, Teachers and 
Students Plead Against Cuts at Burlington 
School Board Meeting" by Alicia Freese. 

City residents voted the new budget down 
on Town Meeting Day, but crowds packed 
the school board’s meeting last week to 
protest funding cuts. 


FRIGID FUNDRAISER 

Spectrum Youth & 
Family Services’ 
third annual sleep- 
out netted nearly 
$200K. More than 
100 community 
leaders slept outside 
so maybe homeless 
kids won't have to. 


□ tweet of 
the week: 

ProjectJBToVT ® JB2VT 

true? nProjectJBToVT 

FOLLOW US UN TWITTER OSEVEN.DAT 
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All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirr®r 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 

Locally 4>wneil - Locally Operated 


Pendleton 



TASTES LIKE CHICKEN. 



feed back 


SPECIAL TREATMENT? 

I read the article about the lesbian 
couple suing the town of Addison [“Two 
Against a Town,” March 19]. I read the 
article a few times to make sure it was 
written in an unbiased form. It ap- 
peared to be just that — unbiased. In 
my humble opinion, hoping these two 
don’t want to now sue me, as they seem 
hell-bent on doing so to everybody and 
everything, I figure if they looked in the 
mirror they would find the problem in 
this whole mess. Though they claim 
to be lesbian, I think, in the mirror, 
they just might see two dicks. So 
many people, like myself, who have no 
problem with gender identification or 
gender choice, do get sick of those who 
expect — no, demand — to be treated 
special. If something doesn't go their 
Way, they immediately jump on the 
sexual discrimination bandwagon. It 
doesn’t work that way, and it certainly 
solves nothing. The problem sure looks 
like it’s them, no matter what their 
sexual preferences are. 

Thomas Pray 


AD IS APPALLING 

Brian King’s letter referring to Seven 
Days as the “Fag Rag” [March 12] was so 
dim-witted that all I could do was laugh. 
He doesn’t like the personals, but I bet he 
likes the American Apparel ads that we 


are all blatantly confronted with every 
week. Nice, big, full-page ads that are 
impossible not to see! All those young, 
sexy, teenage girls, half-clothed and 
doing things like licking ice cream cones 
when they’d really like to be licking ... 
well, you know. Every week I see those 
ads and I wonder what in the world the 
employees at Seven Days, particularly 
the women, are thinking. Such blatant 
sexism on the back page of your paper! 
It's hateful, degrading, humiliating, 
hurtful and scary, and it breaks my heart. 
Don’t we all have to deal with this kind 
of sexism enough in our lives? Aren’t you 
women tired of it? I am outraged at Seven 
Days for pretending to be a progressive 
news source. Don’t be hypocrites. Pull 
it together and stop placing American 
Apparel ads. 

Docia Proctor 

WINOOSKI 


BRIDGE LOAN TO NOWHERE? 

[Re Off Message: “Council Chooses 
Lender for Burlington Telecom 
Settlement,” March 27]: Will this 
Burlington Telecom boondoggle 
ever end, and why is Mayor Miro 
Weinberger working against the law- 
suit to get taxpayers back the $17 mil- 
lion illegally taken from us? It's now up 
to Judge Toor to do what no one else 
has done so far. I hope she sides with 
the defenseless taxpayers, not those 
who broke the law and tried to hide 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


it. In addition, what is the mayor not 
telling us about the bridge financing 
deal, since he found it necessary to 
hide behind closed doors to discuss it? 

When they originally asked voters 
to support the formation of Burlington 
Telecom, most thought it was a good 
idea, as supposedly there would be no 
financial risk. What if the ballot ques- 
tion had read, “Do you support forming 
a city telecom company knowing in a 
few years we will secretly be taking $17 
million of your tax dollars and doing 
our best to hide it from you? This will 
result in a bad credit rating and cost 
the city more to borrow, plus require 
a stability bond and tax increases. 
Further, we will have to go back on our 
word to you and ask the state to let us 
out of commitment to provide service 
to the whole city and ask that we be al- 
lowed to use tax dollars and other city 
resources to fund the company.” How 
many people would have voted for 
that proposal? Not very many, which is 
probably why Mayor Weinberger and 
the council have so much trouble being 
open and honest. 

Michael F. McGarghan Jr. 

BURLINGTON 

McGarghan is a former member 
of the Burlington Telecom 
Community Advisory Council. 


HEALTH CARE FARCE 

Paul Heintz's financial update of 
Vermont’s advance toward a humane 
and rational health care system in 
Vermont [Fair Game, February 26] had 
the focus of a drunkard on his next 
bottle. Had he viewed the scene more 
broadly, he would have seen it as farce. 

• Spokeswoman Darcie Johnston of 
Vermonters for Morbidity and Mortality 
Freedom darkly inveighs against "big, 
out-of-state” union funding while 
she sits on her own list of dark money 
mega-donors. 

• Fearing that she will make their 
policyholders angry — not at her but 
at an industry that excludes their pre- 
existing conditions, rescinds and denies 
payments whenever possible, dictates 
treatments to providers, and sheds 
the sickest policyholders in the name 
of profit — Rep. Janet Ancel kills the 
notion of a tax increase. 

• Gov. Shumlin at the age of 6 sent to 


bed without supper for asking, “Can't 
progressive taxation be a good thing?” 

• The Democratic and Progressive 
legislators check their spines with the 
sergeant at arms as they leave for home 
to tell the voters, “Yeah, health care for 
people who need it was a stupid idea; we 
didn’t know what we were thinking. You 
don’t deserve it, and we’re voting for the 
Republican plan.” 

• The Vermont Republican party’s 
freshly picked candidates, well-spoken, 
personable and poised to replace their 
now-spineless opponents, craft a one- 
size-fits-all plan for the 78 percent of 
voters who want health care for every- 
body: True to the national party’s spirit, 
the plan consists of one word: “No.” 

Chuck Gregory 
SPRINGFIELD 


GREEN PROTEST 

[Re “How Much ‘Green’ Does Green Up 
Day Require?" March 12]: While I was 
shocked to learn that corporate donors 
to Green Up Day in Vermont have pulled 
their financial support of this annual 
effort, I was appalled to read the names 
of the three companies referred to in 
the article: Seventh Generation, Ben 
& Jerry’s and Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters. Each of these companies was 
started here, grew here and, I am sure, 
touted Vermont’s quality of life as a sell- 
ing point when recruiting employees. 
A huge part of that quality of life is be- 
cause of Green Up Day. Shame on you! 
I would love to see a list of companies 
that currently contribute to Green Up 
Day. I’ll need some alternatives when 
shopping for ice cream, coffee and 
cleaning products. 

Susan Scott 

SALISBURY 




Say Fromage! 

Try some Fromage D’Affinois. 
It’s rich, runny, creamy, and 
delicious! Now it’s here 
for just S3.99/lb. 

Now You Simi... 

Simi Sonoma County Pinot 
Noir shows a velvety body, 
dark red fruit, and spice notes. 
Reg: $21.99, 

NOW: $14.99! 


Swede Deal! 

Kristall flavored sodas are a 
great tasting Swedish import. 
Pomegranate, Orange, and 
Lemon-Lime are piled high 
and on sale. 

Reg: $1.99, 

NOW: 99 cents each. 


OlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 


1186 Williston Kd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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BARNWOOD FURNITURE 

COLLECTION 




Bams of yesteryear 
reclaimedfbr today's 
fmefumiture 


SAM’S 


372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 



WED 4/2 WOEDOGOIES 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 
THU 4/3 LEFT EYE JUMP 7PM 
DJ REIGN ONE 10PM 
FRI 4/4 KIM AND CHRIS 5PM 
THE HIGH BREAKS 8PM 
DJCONYAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 4/5 DJ RAUL 6PM 
BEN DONOVAN 
8 THE CONGREGATION 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON / DJ REKKON 11PM 
TUE 4/8 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 4/9 RICK REDINGTON 8 THE LUV 7PM 


136 church Sfreef, Burlington 

Having a parfy? Ren-f f he blue room/ 

inCMSredsquarevf.corti . gsn-gvn 





96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.c 


They say 
it’s your 
birthday 

It’s our birthday, too! 

Celebrate! 

Saturday, April 5 

30% OFF 
STOREWIDE 

One day only. 

STELLA MAE 


Lunch served from 12:30-1 :30PM. Monster unleashed at 2PM. 


DUCATIVERMONT 



MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 


Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 



130 Ethan Allen Highway • New Haven, VT • 802-388-0669 • cyclewaeVT.com 
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dear^/lucy. 


Be. 

We’re choosing to be 
t'/’{ i/H is{ t ‘ that Spring is 
RIGHT AROUND THE CORNER 
/tHJL US BY TAKING 

20% of 

YOUR PURCHASE 
this icrceukeir// ONLY! 
April 4 th - 6™ 



’E HAVE A dretl ^SELECTION 
OF WARMER WEATHER 
'TO GET YOUR FEET 
(AND MIND!) Ott £ OF THE 
WINTER DOLDRUMS! 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.clearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fii-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 





Burlington's Community Bike Shop 

since 1969 


20 o/o OFF 2014 Bike Clothing 

Shorts • Jerseys • Jackets • Socks • Gloves • Rainwear & more 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


Bike Parts & Accessories 
15 - 33% OFF 


Check out these deals: 


BIKE HELMETS 

at least 

20% OFF 


BIKE SHOES 

(for road, mtn, & spin) 
at least 

15% OFF 


OnGuarD 

BIKE LOCKS 
30% OFF 


Nvuchelin 

BIKE TIRES 
20% OFF 


cannonda/e 
BIKE PUMPS 
25 - 33% OFF 


SPECIALIZED 

SPEEDZONE SPORT 

WIRELESS COMPUTER 
$34.00 




FRIDAY 4 

Stage Veterans 


©- 
MONDAY 7 

Stage to Page 


SUNDAY 6 

IN MOTION 


SUNDAY 6 

Feline Fest 


Pregnant? 

Or worried you might be? 


WE OFFER: Unconditional love 
and support. Confidential and tree 
pregnancy tests and assistance. 


e 


irthright 


REACH 

FOR HOPE Tjs 

You are ft 1 ? 

not alone. Hr 

289 College Street • Burlington 
802-865-0056 • 800-550-4900 
www.birthright.org 


Spring Gardening 

Seminars 

Gardener's Supply - Burlington 


April 5 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Salad Lovers Garden 
Ellen Ecker Ogden 
Salad greens are high in nutrition, and 
rank the highest nutrition per square 
foot of space used in the garden. In a 
single square foot you can grow several 
whole salad bowls worth of greens, 
while one tomato plant takes up three 
times that space. Ellen will review her 
SO favorite salad greens that you can 
easily grow in your own garden or in 
pots on the patio. 

April 5 • ll:30-l:00pm 
Art of Growing Food 
Ellen Ecker Ogden 
Ellen will teach you basic kitchen 
garden design, including choosing the 
right beds and garden tools, building 
paths, adding personality and organic 
methods to build your soil. Participants 
will learn how to integrate flowers, 
herbs and vegetables and what to 
choose for ultimate flavor. 

Register at: 

www.GardenerSupplyStore.com 
Seminars are $10. 
Pre-registration is required. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston 
(802)660-3505 


Preseason Nursery Sale: 
Purchase a plant card 
and SAVE 30% 

(Sale ends 4/6) 



N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS B1 


Dues and Don’ts 


A s it seeks to grow its member- 
ship in Vermont, a national labor 
union is taking on the state’s 
largest human services provider 
— in court and over the airwaves. 

Last month, the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees 
sued the Burlington-based HowardCenter 
for failing to give its workers a pay increase 
the union believes is required by state law. 
Soon after, AFSCME took its message to talk 
radio, broadcasting a blistering advertise- 
ment aimed at the agency’s longtime leader. 

"Unfortunately, HowardCenter execu- 
tive director todd centybear doesn’t seem 
to recognize how important the workers 
are to his organization,’’ the ad’s narrator 
says, before accusing Centybear of talcing 
a 40 percent pay hike and “attacking union 
activists.’’ 

Centybear vigorously denies the 
charges, calling them “inflammatory and 
disparaging.” And in a memo he sent to 
HowardCenter staff members last week, 
he accused union organizers of engag- 
ing in “troubling actions’’ at employees' 
worksites and homes. The entire episode, 
he suggested, was simply a means of bol- 
stering AFSCME’s membership rolls in 
Vermont. 

"Although [the radio ad] is disturbing 
and may be perceived as unpleasant, that 
type of communication is not an uncom- 
mon tactic in aggressive union member- 
ship building campaigns," Centybear 
wrote in the memo. “It is unfortunate that 
we have received complaints from staff 
that some of these individuals have shown 
up at their homes and were perceived to be 
intimidating and disrespectful.” 

Whether the dispute centers around 
fair pay for workers or the union’s bottom 
line, one thing is clear: AFSCME is becom- 
ing a force to be reckoned with in Vermont. 

Until last year, the national union rep- 
resented just 2,000 emergency responders, 
city workers and caregivers in Vermont. 
But after it beat out the Service Employees 
International Union to represent some 
7,000 newly organized homecare workers, 
AFSCME became the second largest union 
in the state. 

Now it’s training its fire on 
HowardCenter, where, until recently, 
union organizers and management gen- 
erally got along — and only 10 percent of 
the roughly 750 eligible employees were 
dues-paying AFSCME members. The rest 
benefit from union negotiations, but don’t 
pay AFSCME’s $35.70-a-month dues. 

According to jim durkin, a 
Massachusetts-based spokesman for 
AFSCME Council 93, union membership 
at HowardCenter has doubled in recent 


months, thanks to its aggressive moves. 
Just last weekend, the union concluded 
what it called on its website a two-week 
“Vermont organizing campaign blitz” 
focused on convincing HowardCenter em- 
ployees and homecare workers to become 
dues-paying members. 

“Management at the HowardCenter has 
been used to having their way for many years 
now;" Durkin says. “Those days are over. Our 
union is getting stronger by the day” 

One prong of the campaign appears to 
be the lawsuit AFSCME filed last month in 
Chittenden Superior Court. In it, the union 
claims HowardCenter failed to provide 
its direct-service employees a 3 percent 
pay increase it says was mandated by the 
legislature. 



THOSE DAYS ARE OVER: 


JIM DURKIN 


When lawmakers passed the state’s 
current budget last May, they in- 
creased Medicaid reimbursements to 
HowardCenter and other providers by 3 
percent — at least nominally. That addi- 
tional funding, the law said, “shall be used 
... to provide a commensurate increase in 
compensation for direct care workers." 

HowardCenter claims it did just that, 
except that — because the reimbursement- 
rate increase took effect four months into 
the fiscal year — the boost really amounted 
to just 2 percent for the year. The agency 
says it poured all $1.04 million of the ad- 
ditional state funding it received into 
compensation. 

But according to the union, nearly half 
of that covered a preexisting 1.6 percent 
pay increase negotiated prior to the leg- 
islature taking action. The way AFSCME 
sees it, the state-mandated pay increase 
should be added to — not folded into — the 
bargained increase. 

“The law calls for a 3 percent increase,” 
Durkin says. “That’s what our workers de- 
serve. It's [HowardCenter’s] job to make it 
work. It’s their responsibility to follow the 

Centybear sees it differently. He says 
that HowardCenter “took a risk” when it 
negotiated the 1.6 percent pay increase 
and always assumed it would be financed 
by a reimbursement-rate increase from 
Montpelier. 
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POLITICS 


“We can fight amongst ourselves in 
good faith, but that doesn't make more dol- 
lars available," he says. “Where the fight 
should go, if there needs to be a fight, is ... 
the state." 

While both sides say they’re fighting for 
workers at the bottom of the totem pole, 
both have focused their rhetoric on the 
salaries of those at the top. 

In its radio ads, AFSCME alleges, 
“Centybear’s compensation has increased 
by about 40 percent in recent years to 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars." 

While publicly available tax filings 
show that Centybear’s pay spiked in 2011, 
HowardCenter board member karen 
o'neill says that’s because he received a 
one-time deferred compensation payment 
that year. Otherwise, she says, Centybear's 
wages have increased by just 2 percent a 

“Todd has rejected the board's attempts 
in the past few years to bring his salary 
more in line with similar agencies, because 
he’s concerned about staff salaries and 
providing appropriate leadership," O’Neill 
says. “So this kind of attack is misleading 
based upon all those facts." 

But HowardCenter isn’t above getting 
into the salary-naming game. In his memo 
to staff last week, Centybear was happy to 
point out the size of AFSCME international 
president gerald mcentee’s paycheck. 

How much does he make? A cool $1.1 
million a year, Centybear says. 

Man With a Plan 

Has Senate President Pro Tem john 
Campbell (D-Windsor) gone off the single- 
payer reservation? 

That’s certainly one way to read his 
comments last week to Vermont Public 
Radio, Seven Days and WDEVs “The Mark 
Johnson Show.” 

Speaking to VPR’s peter hirschfelo 
last Tuesday, Campbell said he had “con- 
cerns” about the “price tag” of Gov. peter 
shumlin's chief policy priority and said it 
“may not be something that would be po- 
litically viable in this legislative body, due 
to the costs involved." He went on to sug- 
gest that it would be wise to come up with 
an alternative “if this doesn’t work out.” 

Coming from the chief of the Democrat- 
controlled Senate. Campbell’s comments 
rattled true-blue single-payer believers, 
even though what Shumlin himself is 
proposing isn’t a pure single-payer system. 
After an outcry from advocates, the Senate 
prez tried to walk his comments back. 

“What I said in the VPR story and what 
the administration's position has been, I 
think, is very consistent,” he told Seven 
Days Wednesday. “And that is that we are 
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going to move forward to get a publicly 
financed, universal health care package 
that's going to provide quality health care 
to all Vermonters.” 

But in nearly the same breath, Campbell 
repeated his concerns about the political 
viability — and potential $2.2 billion price 
tag — of an all-encompassing health in- 
surance system like that which Shumlin 
supports. And he said that the Senate 
has “a responsibility" to come up with a 
contingency, by which “all Vermonters are 
going to be covered, and they're going to 
be covered under what we hope to be a 
publicly financed plan.” 

“It's just like when you're building a 
nice big building, you still build fire es- 
capes in there,” he elaborated, employing 
a rather alarming metaphor. “And I think 
this is one of those situations where you 
have a building, and I want to make sure 
that the fire escapes work.” 

On Friday, Campbell was further 
pressed by mark Johnson on whether 
he’s developing an alternative to the plan 
Shumlin's team has been busily crafting. 

While administration officials have 
“put forth their idea of what they feel 
would be in the best interests of Vermont,” 
Campbell responded, it’s the legislature 
that will be “the designers,” “the mechan- 
ics" and “those people who make sure that 
every screw is tightened and every bolt is 
riveted down tight” 

“We're the ones who are going to have 
to determine what that final product is 
going to look like,” he concluded. 

So what to make of Campbell’s re- 
marks? A shot across Shumlin’s bow, or 
the verbal diarrhea of an occasionally 
inarticulate statesman? 

Occam’s razor would suggest the latter. 
Campbell, after all, has earned a reputa- 
tion within the Statehouse for talking and 
talking and talking — and not being en- 
tirely sure of what he’s saying. It’s entirely 
possible Campbell meant nothing by his 
remarks and simply garbled himself into 

But it’s possible the Senate prez knows 
more than he's letting on — and perhaps 
revealed a little more than he intended. 

According to three people with knowl- 
edge of the situation, Campbell and his 
fellow lawmakers have, in fact, tasked a 
legislative consultant with brainstorming 
a series of alternative solutions to achieve 
the state's goal of providing universal 
health insurance. According to one of 
those sources, the consultant — Emory 
University's Kenneth thorpe — has already 
come up with alternatives he believes are 
both simpler and far less expensive than 
Shumlin's. 

Reached Monday, Thorpe said he’s 
helping the legislature “think through dif- 
ferent types of policy option designs and 
what they would cost.” But he disputed 
the notion that either he or legislative 
leaders have come up with a contingency 


“I don’t know that there’s a Plan B. If 
there is, I mean, I haven't seen it," Thorpe 
said. “I think the idea is that the legislature 
is going to want to look at different ap- 
proaches and options for moving toward 
or transitioning into a single-payer plan.” 

Campbell, too, plays down the notion 
that Thorpe is working on an alternative 
to Shumlin’s vision. 

“It's nothing I would call a plan be- 
cause, quite honestly, what the adminis- 
tration has said so far — is that a plan? No," 
Campbell told Seven Days this week. “So 
what Ken is doing, that’s not a plan." 

Rather, he said, it’s a “conceptual idea.” 

Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press is getting 
thicker. And according to an advertorial 
in Sunday's paper written by publisher jim 
fogler and executive editor mike townsend, 
it'll feature, “More news, more local." 

But don't confuse that with more local 

On Sunday, the Freeps became the 
latest of Gannett’s 81 regional papers to 
feature a version of the company’s flag- 
ship paper, USA Today, inside the local 
rag. As the New York Times reported last 
December, the move is intended to boost 
USA Today’s circulation by 1.5 million 
weekday readers, which could shore up 
declining advertising revenue. 

“We are mimicking the TV model,” 
USA Today publisher larry kramer told 
TheWrap in February. “USA Today appear- 
ing in a local newspaper is like NBC News 
appearing on the local affiliate’s airwaves.” 

Here in Burlington, Fogler and 
Townsend pitched the change as a reac- 
tion to Free Press readers’ demands for 
“the most thorough printed newspaper 
possible." The two promised to add “more 
than 50 pages a week of content to the print 
edition” and said the Vermont section “will 
nearly double in size with content" 

But nowhere did the two promise 
more local news, which usually requires 
more local reporters — another thing the 
Freeps didn’t promise. (Neither Fogler 
nor Townsend responded to a request for 
comment.) 

Instead, the new “content” appears 
to be news-free filler, such as a three- 
page photo spread in Sunday’s paper 
called “Vermont Lives” and a page called 
“Flashback" featuring just two large 
photos of the 1985 Hinesburg Elementary 
School strike. On Monday, the Freeps 
debuted a page called “Crowd Sourcer," 
which featured reprinted comments from 
the paper's Facebook page and website. 

But more local news? We’re not seeing 
it yet© 
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The CCTA Bus Strike Moves Into Week Three, 
Bringing Devilish Details Along for the Ride 


I t can sometimes seem as if the prob- 
lems between Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority drivers 
and managers are about much more 
than a contract. 

In picket lines and at public forums, 
drivers rage at bosses who they say 
don’t listen and are bent on punishing 
hardworking employees. Meanwhile, 
at CCTA headquarters, managers have 
posted a security guard and barricaded 
the parking lot where drivers have main- 
tained a constant picket during a strike 
now in its third week. 

At times the two sides couldn't agree 
on whose turn it was to make an offer. 
And, as it turns out, there were four days 
when talks — and 9,700 bus rides a day — 
were stalled due to nothing more than a 
lost message. 

On March 22, as the strike moved 
through its sixth day, CCTA offered the 
drivers’ affiliate union, Teamsters local 
597, a new contract proposal. There was 
just one problem, union steward Nate 
Bergeron told Seven Days — the driv- 
ers never saw the proposal in its final 
form. Instead, the transportation agency 
posted the offer on its website, as it has 
been doing with many press releases and 
negotiation documents. 

Drivers didn’t learn of the package 
until the strike had moved deep into its 
second week, according to the stewards. 
“We had been picketing for nothing,” 
Bergeron said. “We had been waiting 
for a response, and lo and behold the re- 
sponse had been posted on the website. 
We didn't know there was a counteroffer 
for four days. We left [the negotiations] 
and they had not given us their final pro- 
posal. After we walked out, the ball was 
still in their court.” 

CCTA says the proposal was only 
slightly changed from an earlier draft, 
faulting union leaders for their own 
internal communication failures. The 
missing section was not discussed at the 
negotiating session, the agency said, and 
CCTA made the minor change only after 
notifying an official from the Teamsters. 

The change had to do with Article 6 
of the contract, a section related to dis- 
ciplinary policies. “The union expressed 
that unless we were willing to accept 
their proposal in Article 6 in whole, they 
were not interested in further discus- 
sion,” CCTA spokesperson Meredith 


SPREAD TIME & PART-TIME DRIVERS 


Current agreemer union: 12.5 hours 


Proposal would expand time to 13.5 hours 
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Part-time workers that CCTA can hire under current contract: 13 
Actual part-time drivers currently: 1 



Birkett said in a statement. “So the 
CCTA team told the union team that 
our previous offer on Article 6, which 
they already had in writing, stood. So, 
because CCTA was not proposing any 
changes to our prior Article 6 offer, we 
did not reproduce it at the meeting. This 
was clearly communicated to the union 

On March 26, after seeing the full 
proposal online, union leaders huddled 
at Bergeron’s home to mull the CCTA 
offer and craft a counteroffer of their 
own. It was that offer — which CCTA 
declared “credible” — that led to a re- 
sumption of talks. 

Between the emotional arguments 
and communication lapses lie the 
concrete issues dividing the parties. 
Negotiation teams seem to have re- 
solved, or be close to resolving, two of 
them: compensation and the use of sur- 
veillance cameras on buses. 

But, as of press time, managers and 
the Teamsters remained stuck on two 
other issues: the length of driver work- 
days and the hiring of part-time drivers. 
At the core of the dispute is the way 


the workday is structured at CCTA and 
other public-transit agencies. 

Currently, drivers’ schedules revolve 
around peak travel times during morn- 
ing and evening commutes, leaving a 
lull of as many as five hours in between. 
As a result, many CCTA drivers work 
split shifts, with "spread times” capping 
the length of time between the start of 
their first route and the end of their last 

Drivers also don’t have one desig- 
nated route. After mapping out routes, 
CCTA packages them into bundles. 
Drivers “bid” for bundles four times a 
year, with senior drivers getting first 
pick. Two-thirds of the bundles promise 
40 hours of work, but the rest do not. 

There are always a certain number 
of runs that cannot be bundled with 
other ones. Therefore, any driver who 
is short of 40 hours in his or her bundle 
must pick up one of those open runs. 
Additionally, many drivers end up work- 
ing overtime — much of it voluntary, but 
some of it mandatory. 

Got all that it? Here is a look at the 
key remaining issues. 


Spread Time 

The previous agreement between CCTA 
and its 70 full-time drivers expired last 
summer. Under that contract, a driver’s 
maximum spread time was limited to 
12.5 hours. 

In 2012, before the most recent con- 
tract expired, CCTA had asked the driv- 
ers’ union to expand that spread to 13.75 
hours. Managers said it was the only way 
to adequately serve customers who are 
increasingly riding the bus only during 
morning and evening rush hours — es- 
pecially as the nonprofit agency expands 
routes between Burlington and outlying 
communities. 

During negotiations for a new con- 
tract last summer, drivers agreed to a 
13.5-hour spread. But after disputes 
arose on other issues, the drivers’ union 
reversed course and said drivers don’t 
want to go beyond the existing 12.5 

Why the change of heart? Union 
officials say they initially offered the 
13.5-hour spread only as a concession. In 
return, they wanted CCTA to agree not 
to hire part-time drivers, who were seen 
as a threat to full-timers’ job security. 
When management insisted on the part- 
timer flexibility' drivers resumed their 
complaint that a 13.5-hour workday cre- 
ates an unacceptable level of fatigue and 
stress at home — and can create safety 
issues on the road. 

CCTA general manager Bill 
Watterson said that going to a 13.5-hour 
spread time would give the agency the 
flexibility to create more 40-hour bun- 
dles, providing stable hours to a larger 
group of drivers. He also says that the 
spread time is a fact of life at commuter 
bus agencies in other states, a point driv- 
ers readily concede. 

“We could create more 40-hour as- 
signments ... 13.5 hours is being worked 
anyway, so isn’t it better to schedule it?” 
said Watterson. 

Last weekend, CCTA management 
offered some movement: While holding 
firm on the 13.5-hour spread, officials 
said that no more than 20 percent of all 
drivers’ shifts would include a spread 
that long. The drivers’ response: No deal. 

“It’s been working at 12.5 hours,” 
Bergeron said. “They’re not going to get 
everything they want. They have given 
nothing, and they have taken and taken 
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and taken, and we’re saying, ‘We're 
done.’ Give us the 12.5 hours — 12.5, we 
will sign.” 

Part-Timers 

At this point, COTA has only one part- 
time driver, despite a provision in the 
old contract allowing managers to hire 
as many as 13. Early in the negotia- 
tions, CCTA managers offered to drop 
that number to seven — but asked that 
the part-timers be allowed to work 25 
hours, instead of 20. 

Throughout the negotiations, driv- 
ers consistently opposed an expansion 
in part-time drivers. They claimed 
that management was bent on diluting 
their ranks, crippling their union and 

THEY'RE NOT GOING TO GET 
EVERYTHING THEY WANT. 
THEY HAVE GIVEN 
NOTHING, AND THEY 
HAVE TAKEN 

ANO TAKEN ID TAKEN, 
AND WE’RE SAYING, 
“WE’RE DONE.” 

NATE BERGERON 

reducing the number of solid, middle- 
class jobs. Full-time drivers at CCTA 
earn a base wage of $42,500 and can 
earn significantly more with overtime 

An independent fact-finder brought 
in by both sides in hopes of resolving 
the impasse sided with the CCTA’s pro- 
posed compromise. In hopes of moving 
beyond the current standoff, CCTA last 
weekend sweetened its offer slightly, 
asking for just five part-timers in the 
first year of the contract and up to seven 
in the following two years. 

And on Monday, the drivers signaled 
a shift in their position. In an interview, 
Bergeron said drivers would agree to 
allow CCTA an unlimited number of 
part-timers — but only if the agency 
agreed to the 12.5-hour spread. 


Bergeron said, “12.5-hour spread 
time, that’s it.” He continued, “The com- 
pany wants to have its cake and eat it too. 
We say, “No, you get one or the other.”’ 

In a separate interview, Watterson 
said such an offer, if formally made, 
could serve as the foundation for an 
agreement. 

So does that mean balloons drop 
from the ceiling and the buses start roll- 
ing again? Not exactly. 

Remember that CCTA has only one 
part-timer, despite being allotted 13. 
Watterson said there’s a reason for that, 
and he wants the drivers to agree to an 
additional compromise to make sure 
that situation changes. 

Per contract rules, part-timers aren't 
allowed to bid for routes in the way that 
full-timers can. Because part-timers 
are left with nothing but the undesir- 
able leftover shifts, Watterson said, the 
agency has been unable to attract part- 
time drivers. 

He wants flexibility to allow part- 
timers to win attractive routes. “We 
can’t attract people to take those seven 
part-time positions," Watterson said. 
“We need to be able to assign part- 
timers to work.” 

"The [part-time] work rules are a 
nonissue,” Bergeron said. Drivers are 
calling it an llth-hour stalling tactic 
after they have yielded ground on 
many of their key demands, and a sign 
that management isn't interested in 
compromise. 

“For 10 months, the company has 
said we want part-timers. They never 
said we want them to be assigned. Once 
we agree to give, the company says, ‘It’s 
not that.”' 

And if the parties can't agree to rules 
on part-timers? 

Watterson said he'll continue to 
insist on a 13.5-hour spread time, which 
the union continues to say it won’t agree 
to, no matter what. Despite loss of wages 
and benefits, drivers have unanimously 
rejected CCTA's two most recent offers. 

"Every time we vote, its unanimous, 
and they up the ante,” Bergeron said 
Tuesday. “We’re not getting paid, we 
have no health insurance, they’re [con- 
sidering] hiring scabs, and we're still 
picketing. We’re committed.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Will the Keurig Green Mountain Cold- Cup Project 
Heat Up the Local Economy? 



F irst came Tennessee, California 
and Quebec. Next up: the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Australia 
and South Korea. Keurig Green 
Mountain, as its executives say, is going 
global. 

Locals wondering what this means 
for Vermont should look to the sewer 
lines for answers. 

In February, Coca-Cola announced 
that it was buying a 10 percent stake in 
the company, formerly known as Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters, for $1.25 bil- 
lion, the first step in a 10-year partner- 
ship to distribute Coke drinks in Keurig’s 
future endeavor, the cold-cup design. 

The new alliance is expected to 
propel KGM into the international 
beverage market. “The great, great ma- 
jority of our business is here in North 
America," KGM chief executive officer 
Brian Kelley told stockholders at the 
annual meeting on March 6. “You will 
see over the next few years [how we] will 
change that as we expand globally.” 

When a local company grows, it’s 
usually labeled a success story. But in 
Vermont — not exactly a haven for mul- 
tinational corporations — growth spurts 
of a certain magnitude can stir concern 
among employees and members of the 
broader community. 

“There’s always a certain amount 
of anxiety among Green Mountain em- 
ployees that as the company gets bigger 
or more complex, at some point some or 
all of what they do in Vermont will be 
located elsewhere,” said Ken Belliveau, 
who serves as Williston’s planning di- 
rector and zoning administrator and sits 
on Waterbury’s planning commission. 
KGM operates plants in both towns. 

Will economic benefits from KGM’s 
new partnership flow to the state where 
it all started? Or might the company 
decamp for the warmer climes and more 
conventionally corporate home turf of 
Atlanta-based Coca-Cola? At this point, 
KGM isn’t saying much about what the 
Coke partnership will mean locally. 

But last week, the Williston select- 
board approved KGM's unusually large 
request for additional wastewater ca- 
pacity. The company, which operates a 
distribution center on Marshall Avenue, 
asked to more than triple its output, 
giving it the potential to use a total of 
14,000 gallons per day. 


And in that request lies a news flash: 
The product at the heart of the deal with 
Coca-Cola — cold beverages, sparkling 
and still, packaged in a single-serve pod 
— will roll out from Williston first. 

KGM spokeswoman Sandy Yusen 
confirmed that the company plans to set 
up an early production center (EPC) in 
Williston, where it will perfect the pro- 
cess of churning out cold-cup beverages. 
The new products are slated to hit retail 
shelves during fiscal year 2015, which 
starts at the end of September. 

Yusen said she couldn’t say much 
beyond that. But according to Frank 
Cioffi, president of the Greater 
Burlington Industrial Corporation, the 
Williston EPC entails a $90 million capi- 
tal investment — mostly for equipment. 


And based on a memo from the 
Williston planning commission to the 
town manager, KGM expects to hire 
roughly 120 new positions at the center. 
The company website currently lists 
nine Williston-based jobs related to the 
expansion; the positions range from en- 
gineer to maintenance technician. 

“It’s a huge opportunity,” Cioffi said. 
“What this shows me is this company 
has confidence in its employees here.” 

The state didn’t sit idly by, waiting 
to see if it would get in on the cold-cup 
boomlet. Within a month of the Coca- 
Cola announcement, the Vermont 
Economic Progress Council awarded a 
million dollars in cash incentives to KGM, 
contingent on the company meeting un- 
disclosed growth targets. That incentive, 


according to Fred Kenney, director of the 
Vermont Employment Growth Incentive 
(VEGI) program, “is related to the Coca- 
Cola deal, and we hope the incentive will 
mean Keurig Green Mountain will con- 
sider Vermont for the initial line that wall 
produce the new product.” 

Williston moved quickly, too. 
Belliveau said KGM officials approached 
him shortly after the Coca-Cola an- 
nouncement because they needed to 
know they could secure sewage capac- 
ity before committing to the location. 
Roughly one month later, the select- 
board gave its blessing. 

The decision wasn't controversial, 
according to Belliveau — KGM’s pres- 
ence is highly valued by the town — but 
neither was it taken lightly. 
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Williston, which sends its wastewa- 
ter to Essex Junction for treatment, is 
allowed to send approximately one mil- 
lion gallons per day through the system; 
over the years, all but about 200,000 
have been allocated. “Limitations on 
sewer capacity in Williston is a long 
story," Belliveau said. “Going back 15 
or 20 years, there's always been this 
struggle around making sure we are 
going to have sufficient capacity to deal 
with growth expectations." 

To put KGM's request in perspective, 
the company currently pays for about 
4,000 gallons of wastewater a day. Its 
request for an additional 10,000 gallons 
is roughly equivalent “to the allocation 
that we need to support new residen- 
tial development in a single year,” said 
Belliveau. 


ITSAHUGE OPPORTUNITY. 

WHAT THIS SHOWS ME IS THIS 
COMPANY HAS CONFIDENCE IN 
ITS EMPLOYEES HERE. 

FRANK CIOFFI 

There have been other signs of 
continued local investment. Town 
records show that on January 9, 2014, 
the Waterbury planning commission 
approved a proposal from KGM to hire 
56 new employees and expand sewage 
and water allocations at its Gauthier 
Drive facility. Yusen said the company 
recently set up an EPC in Waterbury, 
though she declined to specify what 
was driving workforce growth. 

Looking back further, in 2012, KGM 
completed a 350,000-square-foot ex- 
pansion at its Essex plant. 

Belliveau's interpretation? “When a 
company makes that many decisions of 
that magnitude, it seems to me a pretty 
significant statement,” he said. “They 
are really kind of cementing themselves 
to the region.” 

Lisa Gosselin, the state's commis- 
sioner of economic development, said 
Vermont is “a great environment for 
[KGM] to grow,” citing “the access 
you have to legislators and the access 
you have to the governor” as among 


Vermont's strongest selling points. Two 
other assets, according to Gosselin: 
the VEGI program and the Vermont 
Training Program, which partners with 
companies on workforce development. 

But as with a town’s wastewater 
capacity, the state's ability to woo big 
business is limited. VEGI is a good 
program, according to Cioffi, but is it 
enough to compete with the cash bigger 
states might offer? "Probably not,” Cioffi 
conceded. He described KGM as one of 
the "gazelles” in Vermont's economy — 
meaning that the company could leap 
out of state with ease. 

Sure enough, KGM is looking to open 
new facilities and has its sights set on 
the southeastern United States. Though 
the company isn’t disclosing potential 
locations, it’s easy to see the appeal of, 
say, Atlanta. 

Auditing giant KPMG released a 
study last week that proclaimed Atlanta 
the “least-costly location to do business 
among the 31 largest U.S. metro areas.” 
Atlanta boasts the lowest effective cor- 
porate income-tax rates and the lowest 
transportation and factory leasing costs, 
according to the study. 

Of course, Keurig Green Mountain, 
which began in the 1980s as a Waitsfield 
cafe, shed its parochial status years ago. 
The company is still headquartered on 
Coffee Lane in Waterbury, and with 
its facilities there and in Essex, South 
Burlington and Williston, it owns or 
leases more than a million square feet in 
Vermont. 

But in fiscal year 2013, KGM netted 
roughly $4.4 billion in sales. About two- 
thirds of its 6,300 employees work out of 
state. And it operates more than two mil- 
lion square feet of facilities elsewhere in 
the United States and in Canada. 

Gosselin said she expects Vermont 
“will continue to benefit" from KGM's 
in-state presence in the future. But if 
Keurig Green Mountain does indeed 
turn out to be a gazelle, she added that 
the state shouldn’t hold a grudge. “I 
think it is a given that when a com- 
pany gets to certain size, it needs to go 
national or international. It’s a great 
success story. My hope is we can really 
learn from, applaud, encourage and not 
begrudge that success in any way.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Lawmakers Consider Historic Overhaul 
of Vermont’s Education System 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN VERMONT, 2014: 273 
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PROPOSED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN VERMONT, 2020: 


50 


R ote memorization is out; 
personalized education is in. 
Textbooks are fading and iPads 
ascendant. But while educa- 
tion itself may have evolved greatly in 
Vermont since the 19th century, the 
state’s system of governing its schools 
— a patchwork of small, mostly town- 
by-town school boards — has remained 
largely unchanged. 

The state could be in for a shake-up, 
however, if legislation passed by the 
House education committee late last 
month gains traction in the final weeks 
of a busy legislative session. Lawmakers 
are pushing a bill to slash the number of 
school districts in Vermont from 273 to 
roughly 50 in the next six years. 

The bill, H.883, could radically re- 
shape the way schools are governed in 
Vermont. Instead of hashing out details 
of local school budgets in their own 
forums on Town Meeting Day, towns 
would band together in K-12 districts 
with an average 1,250 students each. 

“It’s very difficult to break that mold 
with how we’ve been doing things at 
the local level,” acknowledged Rep. 
Peter Peltz (D-Woodbury), a staunch 
supporter of the bill who helped com- 
mittee chair Rep. Johannah Donovan 
2 (D-Burlington) shepherd the legislation 
S to a unanimous vote in committee. 

> Vermont has the smallest number 
5 of students per school district in the 
g country — just 313 on average, less than 
3 10 percent of the national norm, accord- 

ing to a 2009 report to the legislature. 
Lawmakers have tried to provide finan- 
2 cial incentives for school districts to 
J consolidate voluntarily — most recently 
9 in 2010 — but only one group (the towns 
5 of Landgrove, Londonderry, Peru and 
g Weston) took the bait. The incentives in- 
cluded reductions in property-tax rates 
for four years following a merger, as 
£ well as a provision that would allow new 
2 districts to keep the proceeds from clos- 
“ mg or selling school buildings instead of 
i/i refunding a percentage of the sale to the 

The new push for mandatory consoli- 
g dation has some advocates of local con- 
jH trol sounding the alarm. But supporters 
5 counter that without restructuring 
^ Vermont’s school governance system, 
g communities might find themselves 
5 with fewer choices than ever before. 


“Unless we change things ... local 
control is going to be, ‘Are you going 
to cut your music program or are you 
going to cut your art program?'” said 
Dan French, the superintendent of 
the Bennington-Rutland Supervisory 
Union. “That’s where we’re heading if 
we don’t do governance change." 

The rhetoric on both sides of the 
issue couldn't differ more starkly. 
Proponents of consolidation say it’s a 
necessary move to modernize Vermont’s 
antiquated patchwork of small — and 
in some cases, tiny — school districts. 
Consolidation, they say, would offer 
more opportunities for students, par- 
ticularly those in smaller rural schools. 


For instance, larger school districts 
could hire — and share — language, arts 
and music teachers, or explore the pos- 
sibility of magnet programs. 

“I think there is growing evidence 
that there's real inequality in terms of 
learning opportunities for students 
across the state," said French, “and 
you don't have to go to the Northeast 
Kingdom to see it. I can see it in my own 
schools.” 

The legislation also claims to cut 
costs by centralizing resources, a change 
that proponents say is crucial in a state 
where per-pupil expenditures consis- 
tently rank among the top five in the 
country. 


“If this effort doesn't work, we’re 
going to have to come back to it pretty 
soon because we’re financially on the 
edge of a crisis,” said French. 

But opponents — or, perhaps more 
accurately, skeptics — say that district 
consolidation is simply the first step 
toward closing treasured community 
schools. They question whether central- 
izing administrative functions would 
save real money in the long run. 

“When you have a choice between 
democracy or bureaucracy, I’m going 
to favor democracy,” said Bill Mathis, 
a former superintendent who now 
serves as the managing director of the 
Colorado-based National Education 
Policy Center, which produces peer- 
reviewed research intended to inform 
education policy discussions. Mathis 
still lives in Vermont, and sits on the 
state board of education, which voted 
6-1 last week on a motion supporting 
H.883; his was the lone voice of dissent. 

Mathis sees the merits of consolidat- 
ing some tasks; his former supervisory 
union, Rutland Northeast, centralized 
functions such as hot-lunch preparation, 
bookkeeping and transportation. 

“There are places where you can get 
economies of scale,” he said. “But that 
doesn’t necessarily lead to disempower- 
ingthe local people who care very much 
about their school.” 

Marty Strange, a Randolph resident 
and the former policy director of the 
Rural School and Community Trust, 
also opposes the push for fewer districts. 
He’s watched states grapple with con- 
solidation for 15 years. 

“It always ends up being the case 
that consolidation is something that the 
politically strong force on the politically 
weak,” he said. 

The bill has support from the 
Vermont Superintendents Association. 
Last week, the Vermont School Boards 
Association decided not to take a posi- 
tion on the legislation, but it did hold a 
series of meetings around the state on 
the issue this spring. Steve Dale, who 
heads up the School Boards Association, 
said that the reactions varied widely. 

“It’s a challenging and sensitive con- 
versation,” said Dale. “It requires us to 
strike the balance between the best in- 
terests of our students and our taxpayers 
[and] balance that with our deep love of 
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our very, very local democratic process 
... We have to find a way through this 
that respects both.” 

Proponents of the bill hope that the 
framework they've sketched out does 
just that. 

“This is not done with a decree in 
mind,” said Peltz. 

As written, the bill would allow com- 
munities to draw up their own larger, 
K-12 districts in the next two years. 
Towns that don’t draw up their own dis- 
tricts would later be assigned to larger 
groups as part of a statewide plan. 

The legislation still needs to make it 
through two House committees — Ways 
and Means and Appropriations — before 
heading on to a full vote in the House. 
If it makes it to the Senate, it will face 
the scrutiny of the Senate Education 
Committee — whose leader. Sen. Dick 
McCormack (D-Windsor), Peltz de- 
scribes as “agnostic at best” on the issue. 

WHEN YOU HAVE A CHOICE 
BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND 
BUREAUCRACY, 

I’M GOING TO FAVOR 
DEMOCRACY. 

BILL MATHIS 

“I think the entire committee is 
working hard ourselves at keeping an 
open mind,” said McCormack. “But an 
open mind doesn’t mean I'm completely 
neutral ... Like it or not, even if you're 
pro-consolidation, it is a profound 
disruption of the status quo. It’s a very 
deep reworking of how we do things.” 

McCormack added that though he’s 
often opted to deviate from tradition 
in Vermont, the "burden of proof is on 
those who want to change." He said 
there’s the possibility his committee 
would kill the bill — “in which case 
we’re the skunk at the garden party.” 

It wouldn’t be the first time the 
legislature has mandated top-down 
consolidation. In the 19th century, 
Vermonters used the “common school” 
system, in which towns had multiple 
small schools, each operating as its own 


district. At its peak, this system served 
j ust under 100,000 learners and included 
2,500 school districts — a dispersed 
governance structure that, according 
to a 2009 report from the Education 
Transformation Policy Commission 
to the legislature, made it difficult to 
ensure the quality and equity of public 
education. 

In 1892, after more than two decades 
of trying to encourage voluntary consoli- 
dation among common schools, the leg- 
islature mandated it. In the years since, 
Vermont has added supervisory unions 
and union high schools and middle 
schools, but today’s 273 school districts 
are largely unchanged from the system 
developed in the 1890s. 

Only a few communities in Vermont 
have put school district consolidation to 
a vote in recent years — and in every case 
except one, the proposals have failed. 
Two of five towns blocked the consoli- 
dation of the Chittenden East union in 
2011. Both Fletcher and Fairfax rejected 
a measure to join forces that year, too. 
The three towns in Orange Southwest 
Supervisory Union failed to consolidate 
when one town narrowly defeated the 
proposition. (Supervisory unions in 
Vermont consist of groups of as many 
as 16 individual school districts; there's 
little uniformity in how they operate, 
with some providing powerful central 
offices and others acting more as loose 
confederations of individual districts.) 

In Addison Northwest Supervisory 
Union, communities have voted twice 
on the idea. Initially, in 2010, the com- 
munities approved the plan, which 
would have created a unified board with 
12 seats, but then a recall vote in Addison 
stymied the measure. Longtime school 
board member Rob Hunt says that many 
in town regarded the supervisory union 
as “the evil empire.” 

The five communities voted again 
on the prospect in 2011; Addison got on 
board, but this time Vergennes voted 
against the plan, and without universal 
consent the plan fell apart. 

“One of the things that I said at the 
time was, ‘Look, we can either do it our- 
selves or wait for the state to tell us to 
do it,”’ said Hunt. “And now the state is 
going to tell us to do it.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Pine Street, Burlington. Free. 
Info, 864-5684. 
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Joanna Alice Campbell 

1928-2014, BURLINGTON 


It is with great sadness that we announce 
the passing of an incredible woman who 
touched and influenced many lives. Joanna 
Alice Campbell. 

85, passed away 
peacefully with her 
beloved family by 
her side. She was 
born April 5, 1928, 
in Randolph, N.Y., 
to Lowell and Ruth 
Crooks. Joanna 
enjoyed cooking, 
a great book and 
spending time with 
her family. She will 
be fondly remembered for her laughter and 
quick wit. 

She married Bernard R. Campbell on 
August 25, 1951, and with him she raised 
three children: Kerry (John) Plunkett, Lisa 
(Stephen) Rogers and Matthew (Anne) 
Campbell. Besides her children and their 
spouses, left to cherish her memory are eight 
grandchildren: Matthew (Jackie) Plunkett, 
Padraic McKenzie, Andrew Plunkett and 
partner Matt Hooper, Will McKenzie, Molly 
McKenzie, Alexia Campbell. Kaley Campbell, 
and Grace Campbell; two great-grandchil- 
dren: Emma Flanders and Carter Plunkett; 
her sister Reah Wilcox; and countless 

She was predeceased by her husband, 
Bernard, and brother Russell Crooks. 

A Mass of Christian Burial was held at 
11 a.m. on Monday. March 31. at St. Mark's 
Catholic Church in Burlington. Burial fol- 
lowed at Resurrection Park Cemetery in 
South Burlington. Per her request, there will 
be no public calling hours. Online condo- 
lences may be shared with the family at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. In lieu of flowers, 
donations may be made to the Burlington 
Firefighters Association. PO Box 1597, 
Burlington. VT 05401. Arrangements are 
under the care of LaVigne Funeral Home. 

Christopher John 
Desjardin 

1982-2014, COLCHESTER 



Christopher John Oesjardin, 31, passed 
away suddenly on Friday, March 28, 2014, in 
Massachusetts, following years of struggling 
with drug addiction. 



December 14. 1982, 
in Colchester, Vt. 
the son of Ellen 
Desjardin and John 
Brigante. Chris 
graduated from 
Colchester High 


CoCoChris, as he 

was known fondly by his nephews Caleb and 


Devin — loved the outdoors and spend- 
ing time with his family and friends. His 
constant smile and energy brought comfort 
and joy to all that knew him. Our memories 
will keep him alive in our hearts, and he will 
never be forgotten. 

Chris is survived by his mother Ellen 
Desjardin: stepfather Gary Desjardin; sister 
Sarah Morin and husband Michael: step- 
brother Jason Desjardin; stepsister Jennifer 
Desjardin; grandparents Charles and Claire 
Blanchard; grandfather John Brigante; great- 
grandmother Winnifred Bean: nephews Caleb, 
Devin, Tyler and Austin: nieces Kelsey, Hannah 
and Taylor: many aunts, uncles, cousins; and 
a very special friend Erin Fregeau. Chris is 
predeceased by his father, John Brigante. and 
grandmother Velma Brigante. 

Visiting hours will be 3 to 6 p.m.. with a 
prayer service to follow at 6 p.m., on Friday, 
April 4 at the LaVigne Funeral Home at 132 
Main Street, Winooski, Vt. 

In lieu of flowers, memorial donations may 
be made to the American Cancer Society of 
Chittenden County Relay For Life Team Claire 


Harvey “Dickey” 
E. Moody Jr. 

1948-2014, WINOOSKI 


Harvey "Dicky" E. Moody Jr.. 66, peace- 
fully passed away March 26. 2014, after an 
extended illness at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, surrounded by his family. He was born 
January 25, 1948, in Burlington, Vt., the 

son of Harvey and 
Gladys (Foster) 
Moody. Dicky 
began working at 
a very young age 
in the construction 
industry. He worked 
for many of the 
construction firms 


# 

w 


the Pine Island Aero Modelers, He will be 
remembered as an avid fisherman, hunter, 
and NASCAR and Redskins fan. He will also 
be remembered for his infectious laugh. Left 
to cherish his memory are his daughter, 

Lana Huante. and her husband, Kado; his 
two grandsons. Kyle and Ryan Huante; his 
brother, Gregory Moody, and his wife. Vicky; 
and their children, Robert, Greg, Harvey, Tyler 
and Victoria. Also, his special cousin, James 
Moody, and his sons, Scott and Jay; and 
many extended family and beloved friends. 
He was predeceased by his parents, Harvey 
and Gladys (Foster) Moody. There will be no 
visiting ho urs. There wil I be a celebration of 
his life with family and friends on April 12 at 
the RVA in Winooski at 2 p.m. In lieu of flow- 
ers, donations in Dick/s name can be made 
to the American Lung Association. To share 
condolences online, please go to lavigne 
funeralhome.com. Arrangements are under 
the care of LaVigne Funeral Home. 
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Wal l en's Scrag Mountain Music Brings 
Together Composers and Community 



S crag mountain music, founded in 
2011 by Warren residents mary 
bonhag and evan premo, i s not your 
conventional classical chamber 
group. Audiences are told to “come as you 
are, pay what you can” — resulting in ca- 
sually dressed listeners and a collection 
basket instead of tickets. Concertgoers 
are also encouraged to handle the instru- 
ments, look at sheet music when it is 
passed around and share opinions of the 
music, which is often new. 

During one concert, the audience 
even made “wailing wind sounds” under 
the direction of a volunteer conduc- 
tor, recalls Scrag fan Margaret Johnson 
of Warren. Bonhag, 28, a soprano who 
trained with Dawn Upshaw, and her 
husband, Premo, 29, a double bass player 
and former Carnegie Hall fellow, call 
this approach “community-supported 
chamber music.” 

This year, Scrag added a new way for 
the community to interact with music: 
a composer-in-residence program. The 
four-week residency, held by 33-year-old 
New York City composer Lembit Beecher, 
began in October with a performance 
of one of Beecher’s earlier works. It will 
culminate in May with the premiere of a 


new one, for quintet and soprano. (The 
work is Scrag's first commission.) The 
community-participation part of the resi- 
dency comes next Tuesday, April 8, when 
audiences will be invited to help Beecher 
develop his as-yet-untitled, unfinished 
work at an event that Scrag’s founders are 
calling a “Very Open Composing Session.” 

With her 18-month-old boy audible 
in the background, Bonhag explains 
during a phone call what makes the 
event exciting, “pt] allows the composer 


to work directly with musicians prior to 
performance,” she says, noting that most 
composers work in isolation until the 
premiere. And community members will 
have the chance to “witness the compo- 
sitional process, ask questions and share 
their own perspectives" on the subject 
of Beecher’s cantata. 

Unusually for a composer as young as 
Beecher, that subject is aging. “It's not 
an easy topic, but it’s a universal one,” 
Bonhag says. 


Beecher’s librettist, Canadian Liza 
Balkan, is distilling the soprano’s lines 
from interviews she has been conduct- 
ing with older Toronto residents about 
their thoughts on aging. Balkan will be 
present at the Vermont concert to inter- 
view more folks and listen to audience 
comments. 

Beecher, reached in New York, says 
that, so far, "Liza's interviews have 
turned up these amazing observations” 
about “the patterns and rituals we fall 
into as we age, and the self-awareness 
that goes along with that.” One inter- 
viewee, he recalls, commented wryly 
that, in obituaries, “nobody dies any- 
more”; they simply “pass.” Balkan is ex- 
cerpting such “bits” and creating “little 
poems” from them, Beecher adds. 

The composer became interested in 
aging partly as an offshoot of his com- 
positions based on stories told by his 
Estonian grandmother, who escaped the 
Soviet invasion “on the last boat," as she 
told Beecher. His string quartet These 
Memories May Be True, performed by 
Scrag in an earlier residency event, is a 
meditation on the transmission of cul- 
tural identity through stories and songs. 

Beecher’s first work on the subject 


Norwich Speaker to Explore ‘Living 
Architecture’ as a New Path to Sustainability 

BY AMY LILLY 


V ermont is often seen as a nexus 
of sustainable practices. Land 
is regularly protected from 
development. Old buildings 
are renovated to be more energy effi- 
cient; many new ones are built according 
to LEED or other energy-conservation 
standards. Renewable energy sources 
are taking hold incrementally. And 
more and more Vermonters are making 
individual efforts to recycle, compost 
and generally lessen their impact on the 
environment. 

Sounds good, right? But there’s a 
problem with this idea of sustainability, 
according to rachel Armstrong, a senior 
lecturer in the School of Architecture, 
Design & Construction at the University 
of Greenwich, London. 

“Consuming less, recycling compost- 
ing — ultimately, you are still a consumer,” 
Armstrong points out during a phone call 


from London. She wants people to get 
beyond “just reading package labels and 
deciding to buy or not to buy.” 

As an alternative, Armstrong sug- 
gests “living architecture,” the subject 
of her popular 2009 TED talk and the 
title of her 2012 TED Book. Rather than 
being constructed from manufactured 
materials that differ from each other 
only in the degree of harm they do to 
the environment, living-architecture 
structures emerge from materials that 
share the properties of living organ- 
isms. Armstrong will explain her pro- 
posed paradigm shift in a lecture titled 
“Icological Cities” on Thursday evening, 
April 3, at Norwich University — home 
to the state’s only professional graduate 
degree program in architecture. 

Living architecture goes beyond 
green roofs and solar panels. The science 
Armstrong envisions would synthesize 
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MARGARET JOHNSON 

— his 2009 thesis composition for the 
doctorate of musical arts he earned at 
the University of Michigan, titled And 
Then I Remember — was written for 
then-undergraduate Michigan students 
Bonhag and Premo, among other musi- 
cians. The “documentary oratorio,” as 
he calls it, retells his grandmother's sto- 
ries by incorporating audio recordings 

In 2011, Beecher began a three-year 
term as the first composer-in-residence 


metabolic processes already present in 
the natural world. Specifically, chemi- 
cally engineered “protocells" would 
mimic nature’s productive functions. 
Unlike machines, which are inert and 
need energy input to function, protocells 
are living matter (minus the DNA) whose 
metabolic processes might actively 
reduce problems such as global warming. 

One example the charismatic aca- 
demic often cites is a protocell in the 
form of oil droplets containing ground 
calcium chloride. This paste might be 
used to coat buildings, she suggests. 
The oil would allow for the slow release 
of the calcium chloride, which, when 
rained on, would “dissolve, react with 
the carbon dioxide in the rain and pro- 
duce a deposit of mineral carbonate," as 
Armstrong explains in a 2012 interview 
with New Scientist. 

That metabolic process would have 
two positive results. C02 would be ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere; and the 
accretion of calcium carbonate over 
the surface of the building — think 
limestone, a calcium-carbonate deposit 
formed over millions of years — would 


of three collaborating organizations: 
Opera Philadelphia, Gotham Chamber 
Opera in Manhattan and the Music- 
Theatre Group in Brooklyn. Gotham 
— which New Yorker music critic Alex 
Ross recently called “New York’s lead- 
ing alternative to the Met” — premiered 
Beecher’s chamber opera I Have No 
Stories to Tell You in February. 

That is the kind of top-flight talent 
Scrag draws, impressing audience 
members such as Johnson. “These 
Juilliard- and Carnegie-performed 
folks show up in their jeans. It’s so 
accessible — to young and old, to not- 
so-trained ears and real aficionados,” 
declares Johnson, who puts herself in 
the “not-so-trained" category. 

Will she be at the Very Open 
Composing Session? “Oh, absolutely,” 
Johnson responds. “I love going to the 
community stuff.” ® 

INFO 

ing Session, with composer Lembit Beecher 
and musicians. Tuesday. April 8,7to 8:30 




strengthen the building itself. Most build- 
ings' surfaces are worn away by weather; 
this kind would be “self-repairing,” as 
Armstrong puts it 

That was the idea behind her TED talk, 
which has been viewed almost 800,000 
times online. In it, Armstrong proposed 
saving the increasingly waterlogged city 
of Venice, Italy, using such a coating for 
the underwater woodpiles that support 
it. Left alone, that process would grow 
a limestone reef under the entire city, 
which would create habitat for the local 
aquatic wildlife and physically unite the 
urban environment with nature. 

“Right now, [Venice] is wobbling 
around on stiletto heels,” Armstrong quips. 
“The idea is to build a platform shoe.” 

When asked whether the buildings 
would be at structural risk with such an 
uncontrollable living process afoot be- 
neath them, Armstrong comments, “The 
notion of control is a cultural expecta- 
tion. In some ways, we’re not in control 
of anything. Our machines have given us 
the impression that we have control over 
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Ken Burns Documents a Vermont School’s 
Gettysburg Address Project 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


D ocumentarian Ken Burns 
refers to it as “the Address.” 
A group of Vermont students 
and teachers who know the 
speech exceptionally well just call it "the 
Gettysburg." Whatever name it’s given, 
Abraham Lincoln’s 1863 Gettysburg 
Address is indubitably one of the most 
important documents in American his- 
tory. Burns' new film shows how that 
10-sentence, two-minute speech re- 
mains relevant today. 

Burns’ subjects are the 50 students of 
Putney’s Greenwood School, a progres- 
sive institution for boys aged 11 to 17 who 
have what the school calls “learning dif- 
ferences.” Every year since Greenwood’s 
founding in 1978, its students undertake 
to study, memorize and deliver the 
Gettysburg Address. For them, the suc- 
cessful performance of the speech is a 
badge of honor and a rite of passage. For 
Burns, it's the inspirational — and fun- 
damentally American — source material 
for his new film, also simply called The 
Address. 

Known for his passion for American 
history, Burns, a resident of nearby 
Walpole, N.H., was asked about 10 years 
ago to judge the speech competition at 
the Greenwood School. Out of neighbor- 
liness and curiosity, he says, he accepted, 
not knowing how emotional the event 
would be. “I was moved to tears,” Burns 
says in a phone interview with Seven 
Days. “I kept coming back. I was drawn 
inexorably to the inspirational power of 
these boys and the work they do.” 

The more inspired he got, Burns says, 
the more compelled he felt to make a 
film about the subject, even though he 
knew the topic demanded a filmmak- 
ing approach quite different from his 
signature style. That style, familiar to 
anyone who’s seen Burns’ acclaimed 
PBS documentaries such as The Civil 
War or Baseball, involves frequent and 
creative use of archival photographs and 
letters. By contrast, The Address employs 
a cinema verite style: camera operators 
working as unobtrusively as possible to 
capture "fly-on-the-wall” happenings as 
they unfold. 

The style of the film is not “pure 
cinema verite,” Bums notes, in that it 
employs voiceover narration (read by 
Greenwood students) and a musical 
score. But such labels don’t seem to 
concern the filmmaker, who is much 
more interested in the ways that this 
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150-year-old speech resonates with the 
educational struggles of the students at 
the Greenwood School. 

“The Address itself is so supremely, 
superbly important to us to this day,” 
Burns says. “It’s our operating system. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
Operating System 1.0, but Thomas 
Jefferson owned other people. The 
Gettysburg Address is our Operating 
System 2.0, and we haven’t replaced this 

For Bums, the Gettysburg Address 
isn’t a metaphor for the Greenwood 
students’ achievements but something 
more. “The struggle of the boys is di- 
rectly related to the ‘new birth of free- 
dom’ that Lincoln was talking about,” he 
says. 

The Address was shot at the 
Greenwood School from November 
2012 to February 2013. Both Bums and 
Greenwood headmaster stewart miller 
use the term “embedded” to describe 
the way the small film crew integrated 
itself into the school’s daily goings-on. 
“Because of who they were and how 
they interacted with the students,” says 
Miller in a phone conversation, “this 
film crew really became part of our 
Greenwood family. What started as a 
pretty intimidating experience — having 



a camera around everywhere you go — 
became really normalized.” 

Miller adds, “I believe the film is re- 
flective of our true culture and commu- 
nity and our true day-to-day life. It’s a 
huge testament to Ken and his crew. It’s 
a remarkably accurate representation.” 

The headmaster is especially sensi- 
tive to the matter of the media repre- 
sentation of Greenwood students. After 
he discussed with students, staff and 
parents whether the proposed docu- 
mentary was a good idea, they arrived 
at a decision, he says: “If we’re going to 
trust anybody, we're going to trust Ken 

The Address itself draws its strength 
from its depictions of the students, many 



SCAN THIS PAGE WITH 
THE LAYAR APP TO WATCH 
KEN BURNS RECITE THE 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


of whom are daunted by the task of 
learning and reciting such a momentous 
and eloquent oration. Burns calls par- 
ticular attention to a moment in the film 
when a highly articulate student named 
Ian has a “meltdown,” yet is the first to 
congratulate his friend Ned when the 
latter overcomes his own difficulty with 
the speech. “You can’t write that,” says 
Burns. “That’s what’s so beautiful about 
these boys.” 

Burns’ latest project has another 
Vermont connection: The Address 
will premiere at the latchis theatre in 
Brattleboro on Wednesday, April 2, with 
the filmmaker present. The same theater 
has premiered several of Bums’ earlier 

The connection between Burns and 
the Latchis has the same core as that be- 
tween Bums and Greenwood: good old- 
fashioned neighborliness. Though he 
lives across the state line, the filmmaker 
refers to the Latchis as “my neighbor- 
hood theater.” 
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gail nunziata, managing direc- 
tor of Latchis Arts and the Latchis 
Corporation, is delighted to have Burns 
as a neighbor. “Ken is really amazing,” 
she says. “So talented and so passionate 
and so articulate. Whenever we get the 
opportunity to host him on the stage, we 
clear the decks and make it so.” 

She adds, “I think we understand 
each other as far as knowledge of what 
we’re trying to achieve here, which 
is to become a community-building 
resource, more than an entertainment 


IF WE RE GOING TO TRUST 
ANYBODY WE RE GOING 
TO TRUST KEN BURNS. 

STEWART MILLER 

Inspired by Greenwood’s Gettysburg 
Address project, Burns has launched 
a “Learn the Address” initiative. This 
ongoing project, which has already re- 
ceived a good deal of media attention, is 
designed to highlight the importance of 
the Address by soliciting readings from 
public figures. So far, videos have been 
submitted to learntheaddress.org by 
Barack Obama and every living former 
U.S. president; by media figures such as 
Gwen Ifill and Wolf Blitzer; and by en- 
tertainers including Whoopi Goldberg 
and Rita Moreno. Burns and the crew of 
The Address committed to learning the 
speech, as well. 

The Greenwood School is using the 
occasion of the film’s release to broaden 
its own learning initiative. Miller says it 
has teamed up with 13 other American 
schools “with similar missions” to hold 
a national competition for the delivery 
of the Gettysburg Address. “It’s a won- 
derful way to bring an even larger group 
together,” says Miller. “We’re breaking 
down preconceived notions about what 
it means to have a learning difference. 
What these kids do is truly heroic.” ® 

INFO 

The Address by Ken Burns screens on 

Television on Tuesday, April IS. 9 p.m. theater. 
Iatchis.com, learntheaddress.org, vpt.org 
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nature,” she continues, but that im- 
pression is belied "when the envi- 
ronment is changing so drastically.” 

To challenge such cultural as- 
sumptions and set the groundwork 
for her proposals, Armstrong draws 
in her work on philosophical con- 
cepts. They include Gilles Deleuze 
and Felix Guattari’s idea of “assem- 
blages" — a way of thinking about the 
social world as not fixed but consist- 
ing of loose, heterogeneous group- 
ings — and Slavoj Zizek's deconstruc- 
tion of the term “nature.” Armstrong 

first trained in medicine, has worked 
in television and communications, 
and will soon complete a doctorate 
in architectural design. 

“She’s one of those rare people 
who has tendrils out into all of the 
fields,” says architect aron temkin, 
Norwich’s dean of the College 
of Professional Schools. Temkin 
helped choose Armstrong for the 
university-wide Todd Lecture 
Series in part because her talk will 
appeal to business and engineering 
students, too. “Sustainability only 
works if you’re working holisti- 
cally,” he comments. 

Still, architecture students, as 
well as the invited public, stand par- 
ticularly to benefit from Armstrong’s 
insights. Says Temkin, “She is ad- 
dressing issues about truly sustain- 
able building that go a step further 
than renewable materials and more 
sustainable energy sources. She’s 
talking about building with internal 
intelligence systems — the same 
methodology that silkworms, for 
example, use to create structures, 
but expanded to a larger scale.” 

When it comes to the built en- 
vironment, Temkin adds, “There 
is such a long timeline in making 
a building [that] you need to have 
your finger on the pulse of where 
technology is changing. Rachel is 
good at seeing that, and she’s good 
at communicating that.” ® 


INFO 
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April 9-16 


Over a period of one week, two Tibetan 
Buddhist monks from the Namgyal 
Monastery will meticulously create a sand 
mandalaof the Buddha of Compassion 
in the Museum's Marble Court. The 
public can watch the construction of 
the mandala during Museum hours and 
is invited to join us for the dismantling 
of the mandala in the Marble Court on 
Wednesday, April 16, at 5 PM 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


I was just watching "Animal Planet" and they 
said in one of their "Fun Facts" that Isaac 
Newton invented the cat door. Can this possibly 
be true? Reminds me of another story I came 
across: that old-school pin-up Hedy Lamarr 
invented a torpedo guidance system. Hedy 
Lamarr? 

A Fascinated Fan, Atlanta 



I saac Newton inventing the 
cat door is the stupidest 
thing I ever heard. Well, 
that’s not true. At the 
Straight Dope, where we’ve got 
people asking us if they can get 
high sniffing Sharpies, the com- 
petition for stupidest thing is 
pretty fierce. However, this one 
is definitely up there. 

The Newton cat-flap idea 
has been kicking around for 
(seriously) more than 200 
years. Here’s the whole story, as 
best 1 can disentangle it: 

1. Isaac Newton (1642-1727) 
did much of his pioneering 
work in mathematics and optics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There’s no evidence he had a 


2. After Newton’s death, his 
story became encrusted with 
the usual legends. According 
to a 2011 history of Trinity, 
“Newton mythology has it 
that he invented the cat flap in 
order to allow his cat to leave 
his rooms without disturbing 


the light while he conducted 
experiments into optics. The 
earliest known version of this is 
from an essay of 1802 which [in 
defense of the Irish cites] exam- 
ples of English incompetence ... 
asserting that Newton cut two 
holes in his door for the cat and 
its kitten, not realizing that the 
kitten would follow the cat." 

3. In an 1827 memoir of his 
years as a Trinity scholar a 
century after Newton, math- 
ematician John M.F. Wright 
relates the above yarn, adding 
this embellishment: “Whether 
this account be true or false, 
indisputably true is it that there 
are in the door to this day two 
plugged holes of the proper 
dimensions for the respective 
egresses of cat and kitten.” I 
haven't been able to confirm 
the existence of the former 
holes, as the little researcher 
now stationed in Britain elected 
to attend Oxford instead. 
However, assuming Wright 
wasn’t lying, we may conjecture 
as follows: Someone spots holes 


of unknown provenance in the 
door to Newton's old rooms, as- 
sumes Newton put them there, 
notes they’re the right size to fit 
cats, and contrives a story to fit 
the holes. 

4. Told initially to illustrate 
the foolishness of the wise, 
this much-recounted tale was 
seized upon by someone, pre- 
sumably a cat fancier, for the 
different purpose of establish- 
ing that one of the great scien- 
tific minds had devoted a few 
clock cycles to inventing a con- 
venience for cats. This is the 
form in which the tale is mostly 

5. However, even if the holes 
were Newton’s doing, the early 
accounts don’t say Newton 
invented the cat door or flap, 
which is the crux of the claim. 
Merely cutting a hole in a larger 
door as an animal entrance long 
predates Newton. Online we 
find a photo of a cat hole in a 
door from 15th-century France, 
and a cat hole figures in “The 


In short, Newton 
the cat-flap inventor = 

' As for actress- 
slash-weapons-inxen- 
tors: In most of the ce- 
lebrity-inventor stories 
you hear about, the celebrity is 
more or less in the business of 
inventing things, or had others 
do the inventing for them. For 
example, filmmaker George 
Lucas has his name on many in- 
ventions, but most came out of 
his movie special-effects shop, 
Industrial Light and Magic. 

Nonetheless, a few 
Hollywood types did invent 
things that had little or noth- 
ing to do with their careers. 
Examples: 

• To cite the best-known 
example, yes, actress Hedy 
Lamarr and composer 
George Antheil were 
awarded a 1942 patent for 
a “frequency-hopping” 
device — to prevent 
radio-guided torpedoes 
from being jammed by the 
other side, their invention 
changed transmission 


frequencies at short 
intervals. Transmitter 
and receiver were kept 
synchronized on the same 
wavelength by matching 
player-piano rolls in 
both. Navy brass balked 
at putting tiny player 
pianos in weapons, and 
the technology wasn't 
employed by the military 
until the 1960s. But it’s 
proven durable since 
then — today you can find 
frequency-hopping spread- 
spectrum technology in 
some cellphones. 

In 1998, magician Penn 
Jillette patented a “hydro- 
therapeutic stimulator” 

— basically, a bathtub 
orgasmatron for women 
featuring a user-controlled 
water jet plus a vibrating 
seat. One admires this 
classic case of filling a 
niche. Nonetheless... 

...my favorite celebrity 
inventor remains Neil 
Young, whose name is 
listed on 22 patents for 
model-railroad technology. 
I suspect Neil was more 
the facilitator than the 
prime mover on these 
inventions (At one time he 
held a minority interest in 
Lionel.) But to see a rock 
legend in an engineer’s cap 
at the controls of a roomful 
of model choo-choos — all 
I can say is: (1) been there, 
and (2) who knew? 
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: HACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S I 


Roger Wilco 


I t was a huge snowfall for so late in 
the season, just over a foot and a half 
in Burlington when it finally stopped 
coming down on Thursday. By Friday 
afternoon, it had reached 40 degrees, 
and the streets streamed with snowmelt. 
Toward evening, the temperature dropped 
below freezing again, and the Queen City 
became Ice City. Then, at 7 p.m., as a finish- 
ing touch and gratuitous dollop of fun and 
games, a one-hour snow squall deposited 
another inch or two atop the iced roads. 
The end result was that “black diamond" 
degree of driving difficult)' so prized by dis- 
criminating motorists everywhere. 

I wasn't about to lose a Friday night’s 
worth of taxi revenue, so I hit the road at 
eight o’clock, ice and snow be damned. 
Such is the life of a Vermont cabdriver; if 
you can’t deal with wintry road conditions, 
you are in the wrong line of work. 

The entire night was a grind. Not just 
negotiating the treacherous roads, but con- 
tending with the customers. It was one of 
those nights when everyone seemed ornery 
and dour. (Like many ER nurses and cops 
I’ve met, I am a firm believer that the city 
itself has a communal personality, complete 
with mood swings.) And even the relatively 
jolly fares were acting weird. 

Two girls, a tall blond and short bru- 
nette, hailed me and jumped into the back 
seat. “Zephyr Road, please,” the blond re- 
quested. “Do you know where that is?" 

“Sure, yeah,” I replied. “Just north of 
Taft Corners.” 

“Take the interstate, please. It's quicker.” 
I beg to differ, I thought, but said, “Roger, 

“Roger who?" the blond asked, stumped 
by my archaic lingo. 

“I'll take the interstate,” I clarified. 

The interstate was no breeze. If the 
plows had been deployed to salt it, I 
couldn't tell. The instant we turned off 


at the Williston exit, the blond said, “Pull 
over. I can’t wait any longer.” 

I shot over to the shoulder, where she 
leapt out and did her thing by the side of 
the road. While she was out there, her 
friend said, “I had no idea she was feeling 
queasy. I mean, we definitely hit a few bars, 
but still." 

I said, “Man, I couldn’t even tell she was 
drunk. Your girl can hold a drink. Well, on 
second thought, she is vomiting al fresco, so 
maybe not so much." 

Deed done, the regurgitator returned to 
her seat and I passed her a complimentary 

HER FRIENDS CALMEDHER 
DOWN, 01 OF IDEM PAID ME, 
AND WE WERE ON 
OURWAY- MEAND 
THEAFRIGANDUDE. 

napkin. “Thanks,” she said. “It took a lot to 
hold that in until we got off the highway. I 
almost didn’t make it.” 

I didn’t like the sound of thaf and said, 
‘Well, speaking on behalf of cabdrivers ev- 
erywhere, do not wait if this happens again. 
It's fine to do it on the highway. The main 
thing, I mean, the overriding principle, is 
not in the cab. So thanks for that, anyway.” 

I couldn’t tell how she took my slight 
admonition, but I couldn’t let that pass 
without setting her straight 

My very next fare was a girl and two guys 
in front of Nectar’s. The guys were clearly 
drunk — no ambiguity there — but the girl 
appeared alert. As the boys plopped into 
the back seat, she asked me, at my window, 
to drive her friends to Patchen Road. 


“Do they got money?" I asked — always 
the 64-thousand-dollar question. 

“Bart, you got money on you?" she asked 
one guy, the incrementally more sober of 

“Yeah, I got money, I got money," he re- 
plied in a slurry, bored tone. 

On the ride up the hill to Williston Road, 
the guys in the back were quiet as a couple 
of dormice, which is how I like my custom- 
ers, especially drunk ones. When I turned 
toward Patchen Road at Al's French Frys, I 
called out, “So lemme know when we get to 
your place." 

That’s when I noticed the snoring. 
Glancing up at the rearview mirror, I saw 
the two of them were out like lights. I 
pulled over and shifted into park. Reaching 
over the seat, I shook Bart's leg. "Wake up, 
man,” I said. “We're on Patchen Road." 

One eye slowly opened. “Yeah, right,” he 
said, and promptly returned to his golden 
slumbers. 

“Wake up, Bart!” I shouted this time. 
“We’re at your house." 

That was a little white lie, but at this 
point I just wanted these guys successfully 
extracted from my cab so I could head back 
downtown and make some actual money. 
My hope of getting paid for this fare was 
fading fast. Given their extreme level of in- 
toxication, I knew it would be fruitless, and 
I might as well just skip the song and dance. 
I’d seen this movie before. 

Suddenly conscious, Bart popped out of 
the cab and stumbled around to the other 
side. Opening the door, he said, “Walter, 
g’your ass up. We’re home.” 

After some coaxing, prodding and 
poking, Bart ultimately dragged Walter out 
of his seat, and the two of them staggered 
up the street. I hate getting stiffed, but I 
was thrilled to see them out of the cab. The 
way they had been out cold, I thought I was 
going to need the Jaws of Life. 


My last fare of the night was a tall 
African man in the front, whom I matched 
up with four folks — three girls and a guy 

— who squeezed into the back. All five of 
them were drunk and unhappy, which I 
had already identified as the theme of the 
evening. The backseat customers were 
going to South Winooski; my seatmate was 
bound for Shelburne Road. He had told me 
the exact address — three times, in fact — 
but I simply couldn't make it out with his 
pronounced accent. I did get “Shelburne 
Road.” 

On the short hop up South Winooski, 
the man in the front kept trying to engage 
one of the girls in the back. She was having 
none of it and grew angrier by the minute. 
When I stopped at their destination, he 
said, “What do you say, darling? Maybe you 
want to come home with me?" 

At least, I think that's what he said. He 
was probably a newly arrived immigrant; 
his English was sketchy. And he was inebri- 
ated. I believe I got the gist, anyway. 

The girl exploded. “Stop talking to me, 
you freak! I can’t understand a fucking 
word you’re saying. Just shut the fuck up!" 

“Hey, now!” I bellowed into the cab, 
to all concerned. “Peace, peace, peace. No 
need to get all bent out of shape.” 

The girl’s friends calmed her down, one 
of them paid me, and we were on our way 

— me and the African dude. 

“Oh, my,” he said to me. “She was angry 
girL" 

“Yes, she was,” I said, nodding my head 
and chuckling at this entire discordant „ 
night, now mercifully coming to an end. < 
“Don't let it get you down, though,” I coun- § 
seled, speaking as much to myself as to my < 
customer. © 5 

INFO I 
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eter Jennison is having a hell of a time. Seated at 
the Steinway Model B grand piano of producer 
Will Ackerman’s Imaginary Road Studios in 
Dummerston, Vt., the pianist is struggling to 
play a particularly trick)' section of a song he’s 
recording for his new album. 

Ackerman and his recording engineer, Tom 
Eaton, sit at the helm of the large mixing board 
on the other side of the studio glass, listening 
with grim focus as Jennison grinds through take after 
take. After each attempt, Jennison, a quiet but imposing 
man whose blade mock turtleneck does little to dimmish 
Ills barrel chest, bows his head in a mixture of solemn 
concentration and growing frustration. 

“He’s not gonna get this one today," says Ackerman, clad 
in a black turtleneck of his own. Eaton nods in agreement, 
tweaking a slider on the board. Eaton is not wearing a tur- 
tleneck, but his black sweater with a three-quarter zip-up 
neck is close enough for jazz. Or, in this case, new age. 

It’s the right-hand part of the song’s hook that’s giving 
Jennison trouble. The section contains a rippling piano 
run that bears a striking resemblance to the 1986 Bruce 
Hornsby hit “The Way It Is” — so much so that the three 
men casually refer to the tune as “the Hornsby song.” It’s 
a nifty little arpeggio, but every time it comes around, 
Jennison’s otherwise nimble fingers stumble. He loses the 
rhythm, and the whole thing derails. Every time, almost 
on cue, Ackerman and Eaton exchange furtive glances. 

After the seventh or eighth — 10th? 12th? — such in- 
stance, Ackerman turns to Eaton. 

“You know, Bruce Hornsby is a great basketball player,” 
he says, his face tanned from a recent surfing vacation in 
Hawaii. “You always wanted him on your team in pickup 
games,” he continues, as errant notes tumble from the 
monitor speakers. “Otherwise, he was gonna reverse dunk 

That would be a newcomer’s tip-off that Ackerman is a 
gazillion-records-selling, Grammy-winning guitarist and 
producer. He is most famous as the founder of Windham 
Hill Records, an influential label that has become globally 
synonymous with “new age” music — a term Ackerman 
openly despises. The foyer of Imaginary Road — named 
whimsically but perhaps also for the steep, negligible 
s mountain road one must navigate to reach it — is lined 
jh with gold and platinum records from projects Ackerman 
cl has produced in his 40-plus-year career. Those include his 
< own and several by Windham’s Hill’s one-time star artist, 
5 pianist George Winston. 

S With the possible exception of guitarist Michael 
Hedges, Winston is the best known of the new age ... 
er, contemporary instrumental musicians with whom 

2 Ackerman is associated. But Ackerman has produced 
q records for many of the world's most respected artists 
? in that wide, gently rolling field. His clients have ranged 
5 from genre heavyweights such as Jeff Oster, Liz Story, 
° Philip Aaberg and Ackerman’s own cousin, Alex de Grassi, 
° to up-and-coming players including Jennison, Heidi Anne 

Breyer and Rutland's Masako. And Ackerman has a knack 
w for identifying prodigiously talented unknowns, most 
5 recently Vergennes-based 17-year-old guitar wunderkind 
z Matteo Palmer. 

3 Outside the instrumental sphere, Ackerman has 
1,1 spearheaded records for, among many others, folk 

singer Patty Larkin and songwriter John Gorka. He’s 
composed for pop star Kenny Loggins. After Ackerman 
sold Windham Hill to mega-label BMG in 1992, a non- 
compete clause prevented him from releasing music 
g for three years. So he produced spoken-word records 
h under the label Gang of Seven. These included albums 
£ for the late Spalding Gray and Ackerman’s Windham 
8 County neighbor, humorist Tom Bodett — you can 


almost see Bodett’s house from the floor-to-ceiling 
windows of the studio overlooking the picturesque 
West River valley. 

With apologies to Dos Equis beer and Vermont's own 
Jonathan Goldsmith, there's a distinct possibility that 
Ackerman is the real “most interesting man in the world.” 
He gets invites to resorts in the Caribbean hosting shoots 
for the Sports Illustrated swimsuit issue. He’s tight with 
Japan’s royal family. He didn't merely build his moun- 
taintop studio and surrounding compound in southern 
Vermont by hand; he cut down the trees on the wooded 
lot and milled the lumber. In a dramatic pseudo-heist, 
he practically stole the piano that resides in his studio — 


which is now famous in its own right — from filmmaker 
George Lucas’ Skywalker Ranch. The Force is strong with 
Ackerman (though he did end up paying for the instru- 
ment). He rocks black turtlenecks with impunity. He posts 
up Bruce Hornsby. 

But today, Ackerman is simply trying to coax a good 
take from a talented, visibly frustrated musician. And he'll 
tell you there's nowhere in the world he’d rather be. 

A BATTLE OF WILL’S 

On September 11, 2013, Ackerman lay on an operating 
table awaiting general anesthesia in preparation for minor 
heart surgery. 

“It was very unlikely that I could die on the table,” he 
says, now speaking by phone from his Dummerston home 
(and perfectly healthy). “But it occurred to me that it was 
a possibility'. It does happen.” 


Confronted with his own mortality, Ackerman says, he 
began to reflect. What he discovered surprised him. 

“I always thought I’d be afraid of death,” he says. “But 
I was lying there, before the stuff was in me, feeling wave 
after wave of gratitude as all of these memories washed 
over me. And I realized that I wouldn’t have changed a 
single thing in my life." 

Given Ackerman’s achievements, that’s hardly a sur- 
prise. This is a man who has followed his passions and 
become wildly successful. It would appear he’s led a 
charmed life — and in many respects he has. But, just as 
Ackerman’s tranquil music can turn complex and moody 
below the surface, his own story has a darker subtext. 


Ackerman was born in Palo Alto, Calif., in 1949. He 
was immediately given up for adoption by his biologi- 
cal mother, who had been exiled by her wealthy father 
to have her out-of-wedlock child alone. Baby Will had a 
seemingly fortunate outcome for an unwanted child: He 
was adopted by Robert Ackerman, head of the Stanford 
University' English department. But his adoptive mother, 
Mary Ackerman, suffered from bipolar disorder. The day 
she hanged herself in the shower of their home, 12-year- 
old Will found her. 

Within six months, Ackerman recounts, he was shipped 
off to prep school in Massachusetts. While his father in- 
dulged a new love interest 3,300 miles away, Ackerman 
fell prey to a pedophile. He would endure years of abuse. 

Following high school, Ackerman began to emerge 
from the shadows of his tortured childhood. He returned 
to California and attended Stanford, where he studied 
writing and history. 





“I always thought I was going to be a writer,” says 
Ackerman. “It was always assumed I would end up in 
academia." 

But a strange thing happened to Ackerman during his 
senior year. “I just ran out of words," he says. “I couldn’t 

Ackerman took writer’s block as a sign; with a mere 
five credits to go before graduation, he dropped out of 
school. He landed a minimum-wage job as an apprentice 
builder thanks to a connection through the father of his 
then-girlfriend, Suzanne. Ackerman would later immor- 
talize her on his 1976 debut record. In Search of the Turtle’s 
Navel, in the song “What the Buzzard Told Suzanne." 

Soon, Ackerman started his own contracting company, 
Windham Hill Builders. Meanwhile, he performed and re- 
corded music, both as a solo acoustic guitarist and with his 
cousin, de Grassi. By day he built lavish homes in northern 
California. At night he made records and ran his label. His 
dual reputations as a carpenter and musician were grow- 
ing in equal measures. 

“My business card in 1980 read Windham Hill Builders 
/ Records / Music BMI,” says Ackerman. “Which, I dare 
say, is the first time that’s ever happened.” 

Ackerman’s first paying gig was a sold-out show at 
the Seattle Opera House in the late 1970s. His first three 
albums, In Search of the Turtle's Navel, It Takes a Year 
(1977) and Childhood and Memory (1979), were commer- 
cial successes. By 1980, Ackerman was an established, 
bankable musician and producer. Windham Hill had na- 
tional distribution, and its releases got heavy radio airplay 
on progressive stations around the country. And Ackerman 
was forced to choose between music and carpentry. 

“It had gotten to a point where I had to decide if I was 
really going to do this music thing," he says. A spectacular 
and expensive screw-up on a client's home — he removed 

The label's best years 
saw growth rates 
of 2,000 percent. 

Ackerman was 
a rock star, and 
he lived like one. 


the roof prior to a freak rainstorm — helped him make his 
decision. 

“I figured I might as well see where music would take 
me,” Ackerman recalls. 

That’s when George Winston happened. 

Windham Hill Records’ early profitability would seem 
like a pittance once the world got a load of Winston and his 
1980 Windham Hill debut, Autumn. Amazingly, Ackerman’s 
distributors initially balked at the album. Most of the pre- 
vious 11 Windham Hill releases had been guitar based, 
and Winston’s dreamy piano compositions were a distinct 
departure. 

“They told me I was going to wreck a nice little folk 
label," Ackerman recalls. “I told them, ‘I don’t have a folk 
label. I don’t know what it is, but it isn’t folk.’” 

Autumn would be the label’s best-selling album to 
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date. Winston’s follow-up efforts in 1982, 
Winter Into Spring and December, both 
went platinum. 

"George blew the doors off," Ackerman 

Ackerman signed an international dis- 
tribution deal with A&M Records shortly 
thereafter. For the next decade, he says, the 
slowest annual growth rate for Windham 
Hill was "exactly 597 percent.” The label’s 
best years saw growth rates of 2,000 per- 
cent Ackerman was a rock star, and he 
lived like one. 

He owned a mansion and drove fancy 
cars. He dated a string of beautiful women. 
He traveled the globe performing and 
schmoozing. He was making more money 
than he could ever spend. But something 
was wrong. 

In 1984, Ackerman began feeling ill. 
He saw doctors all over the world, but 
none could figure out what was ailing him. 
Finally, a psychiatrist diagnosed him with 
depression. 

“I said, “What do you mean, I'm de- 
pressed?’” recalls Ackerman. “‘I’m on top 
of the world. I drive a Mercedes. I've got 
a really nice house. Look at my girlfriend!' 

"He said, 'Dude, you’re depressed.”' 

Ackerman realized he had never fully 
dealt with his mother's suicide, or the 
abuse that followed. Despite his fairy-tale 
success, he was a haunted man. “I had just 
packed it all away,” he says. 

Ackerman began to view Windham Hill 
with apathy, if not outright contempt 

"I was bored,” he says. “It became a 
corporation. We had 70-some employees 
and big offices in Burbank, which I went to 
once, I think. I got lost in it all, and the guy 
who used to sit around playing guitar wasn't 
there anymore. It was just killing me. 

"I just wanted to be a carpenter again,” 
he continues. “I missed sitting on the tail- 
gate having a couple of beers at 5:30.” 

So Ackerman quit 

"I said, 'Screw it,”’ he recalls. “‘I’m going 
to Vermont, I'm gonna buy some land, get a 
chainsaw and build again.”' 

Ackerman incrimentally sold his stake in 
Windham Hill and was completely free of 
the company and various holdings by 1992. 
By that time, he had constructed Imaginary 
Road and was living full time in Vermont. 

“It was my salvation,” he says. 

ANEW AGE 

There’s an irony in Ackerman finding peace 
by fleeing Windham Hill Records; millions 
have flocked to the calming sounds of the 
paragon of so-called “new age” music seek- 
ing the same. The Windham Hill canon is 
the soundtrack to new-age bookstores and 
therapy sessions the world over. Ackerman 
is aware — you might say painfully so — of 
these associations. And he's an advocate 
for therapy, having seen therapists for 


most of his adult life — though he refers to 
them as teachers. Still, he has little use for 
that gooey catchall phrase. 

“I hated the term until they gave me a 
Grammy that said ‘new age' on it,” he jokes, 
referring to his award-winning 2004 record 
Returning. “But my official quote, which was 
in the Los Angeles Times several years ago, is 
that if I ever catch the guy that coined the 
term, I’m going to nail his forehead to the 
wall. Is that too ambiguous?” he asks. 

Stephen Hill is the creator and host 
of “Hearts of Space,” a decades-old, na- 
tionally syndicated radio program that 
specializes in “slow music for fast times" 
— meaning ambient, world, classical and, 


Ackerman views his work at 
Imaginary Road with Eaton — whom he 
calls the “best partner I could ever ask 
for” — as a return to that nonphilosophy. 
He still works with many of the stars 
of contemporary instrumental music. 
The signatures of each, close to 100 in 
all, are scribbled on a door to the piano 
room. But Ackerman’s focus now is more 
humble and personal. 

“It's a return to a world that has human 
scale,” he says. “Yeah, we want to work 
with great musicians, but we really want to 
work with people we enjoy being around.” 

Last year, Ackerman and Eaton pro- 
duced Matteo Palmer's debut record, Out of 



yes, new-age music. He shares Ackerman’s 
disdain for the term, but offers context. 
“New age,” Hill explains, was created in 
the 1980s as a label for record-store bins 
full of instrumental music that was not 
jazz, folk or classical. 

"It should have been called ‘new instru- 
mental,’ which would have saved a lot of 
heartache and confusion all around,” Hill 
writes in a recent email. “Instead, we got 
this grandiose, pseudo-spiritual moniker, 
no filters and way too much well-inten- 
tioned but lousy music." 

“There is so much lifestyle that is tacked 
onto that term,” Ackerman says. “Windham 
Hill was never about a belief system. We 
weren't selling anything but music.” 

Hill concurs. 

“Windham Hill really didn’t care 
about new-age culture,” he writes. “Will 
Ackerman took off from American folk 
guitar and created a sophisticated fusion 
of acoustic minimalism, state-of-the-art 
recording technique and contemplative 
space to make albums that were calm, hyp- 
notic and American as cherry pie." 

"Windham Hill worked because it 
was treated like a hobby,” says Ackerman. 
"There was a purity in that everything we 
did was based on what we liked. There was 
no method; nothing was calculated." 


Nothing. Then a junior at Vergennes Union 
High School, Palmer had approached 
Ackerman about performing at a benefit 
concert. Ackerman played with the young 
guitarist at the Vergennes Opera House and 
was blown away. He called the teenager 
about making a record the next day. 

“The kid has an almost frightening ability 
to find the emotion in his music,” Ackerman 
says. “It's not enough just to be a great player 
or composer, which he is. You have to play 
with passion, spirit, or else all that skill 
means exactly shit. And Matteo does." 

Like countless musicians before him, 
Palmer credits Ackerman with helping 
him to divine, well, the divine. 

“Will goes beyond just playing notes to 
find the real emotion in his music," says 
Palmer by phone. “That’s what I love about 
his playing, and that’s what he would tell 
me to do — dig deep.” 

Guitarist Todd Boston, who recorded 
his chart-topping 2012 record Touched 
by the Sun with Ackerman, offers similar 
praise in an email. “He hears the emotion 
in the music and knows how to get the very 
best out of you as the artist,” he writes. “If 
there is not an emotional connection 
there, he will keep pushing until he gets 
something out of you that is soulful and 
heartfelt." 


“Will is a great listener,” says pianist 
Winston by phone. “When you’re looking 
at a picture of yourself, you only see your- 
self in two dimensions. Listening, we hear 
ourselves, but it’s kind of the same thing; 
it’s distorted by our own limited percep- 
tion. I hope it’s good, but I don't really 

“I think Will hears three-dimension- 
ally,” Winston continues. “So he is great 
at identifying when something is or isn’t 

Rutland-based pianist Masako, who 
has recorded two albums at Imaginary 
Road, says Ackerman has a strong “sense 
of aesthetic." 

Will is 
great at 
identifying 

when something 
is or isn't 
working. 

GEORGE WINSTON 


“He has the ability to discern in an 
instant the best artistic quality a musician 
has,” she writes in an email. “That’s not an 
easy thing to do when one is a great musi- 
cian himself But Will is a rare exception.” 

As a guitarist, Ackerman is well known 
for rarely using the same tuning for more 
than one song. In the entirety of his re- 
corded output, 12 solo records in all, he 
says he has done so exactly twice. 

“I go into a different tuning on every 
song so that I don’t have the capacity to use 
intellect," Ackerman explains, and adds 
that he is essentially music-theory illiter- 
ate. “It removes the frontal lobes entirely 
from the process. It then becomes solely a 
way to channel emotion.” 

That approach also characterizes his 
nonmethodical endeavors as a producer. 
In the studio, Ackerman reacts instinc- 
tively, offering suggestions or criticisms 
with the ruthless speed of a gunslinger. 
And he’s usually dead-on. 

“He makes decisions quickly and con- 
fidently, often surprising the composer by 
the magic that results," writes Kathryn 
Kaye in an email. The pianist, who has re- 
corded four albums with Ackerman since 
2010, admits she’s frequently surprised by 
his insights. “In my experience, he’s right 
99 percent of the time.” 


OF MECCA AND 
MICHAEL MCDONALD 

Though Ackerman rejects the psycho- 
babble often associated with new age, he 
is a deeply spiritual and contemplative 
person, keenly aware of music's healing 
power. After all, the proof of its therapeu- 
tic qualities is currently standing over his 
Steinway B, all six and a half feet of him. 

Cpt. Peter Jennison is an active-duty 
medevac pilot in the United States Army. 
He’s played piano since he was a child, never 
seriously and without classical training. Yet, 
while deployed in Iraq in 2008, he began 
writing an album of piano compositions. 


to tweak song structures, or bring in other 
musicians to flesh out arrangements. The 
mere act of writing and recording is thera- 
peutic for him, Jennison says. "Music has 
become my coping mechanism for life.” 

That’s a sentiment to which Ackerman 

“I’ve been through some shit. And I’ve 
learned that there’s no way to tease thebad 
from the good,’’ he says. “There’s only life, 
and without the terrible things that have 
happened, I wouldn’t have the wonderful 
ones, either.” Speaking of the music he 
makes at Imaginary Road, he adds, “Even 
despite the indignities of aging, this really 
is the happiest period of my life.” 



“I was using music to get through 
the stress of war,” says the soft-spoken 
Jennison, who’d been using a 1998 
Ackerman album, Sound of Wind Driven 
Rain, to help him fall asleep. One day he 
noticed a line on the CD's back cover en- 
couraging listeners to email Ackerman. 

“I emailed him and said, ‘Hey, I’ve got 
this idea for an album.' Then I went to 
lunch,” says Jennison. “I never thought I’d 
hear from him.” 

When Jennison returned from lunch, 
he found an email inviting him to come 
record at Ackerman's Vermont studio. 
In 2009, Jennison released his debut. 
Longing for Home (Songs From War). “It’s 
all about what we as soldiers, and our 
families, go through during long times 
apart,” he explains. 

The album garnered several award 
nominations and put Jennison on the map. 
The record he is currently working on is a 
sequel of sorts called Coming Home. 

“It’s about the reunions you see on TV, 
where the soldier comes out of the stands 
at a game and surprises his family,” he 
says. “But on the other side are the sol- 
diers who don't come home, the ones that 
come home in a box.” 

Jennison brings his raw sketches to the 
studio and relies on Ackerman and Eaton 


SCAN THIS PAGE TO WATCH 
WILL ACKERMAN VIDEOS 

“It’s called Imaginary Road, but think 
about that,” says Jennison. “It’s a place 
that doesn’t exist, but music comes. It’s 
the magical Mecca of music. And we all 
come here because it’s sacred. But the 
foundation of that sacredness is that man 
sitting over there. Will.” 

Later, duringabreak in his increasingly 
tense session, Jennison goofs off by imitat- 
ing vocalist Michael McDonald of Steely 
Dan and Doobie Brothers renown. 

“That’s what a fool belieeeeeeeeves!” 
he howls in a reasonable, if cartoonish, 
approximation of McDonald's brassy 
baritone. 

Ackerman chuckles and leans into a 
microphone connected to the piano room. 

“Peter, I’ve been onstage with Michael 
McDonald,” he says with a grin. “You, sir, 
are no Michael McDonald. Play the piano.” 

Jennison smiles and goes back to work 
on that pesky run. © 
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Learn In 

Vermont artists try out a teaching paradigm based on brain science 


BY XIAN CHlANG-WAREN 


If 


W 


this made of?" 
teaching artist Kim 
Desjardins asked a class 
of wide-eyed kindergart- 
ners one recent morning at Burlington’s 
Integrated Arts Academy. She held up a 
clay relief tile, a two-dimensional square 
containing three-dimensional figures of a 
tree and the sun. 

“Play-Doh,” one boy declared 
confidently. 

"It's like Play-Doh," Desjardins said. 
“What’s Play-Doh made of?’’ 

“Rock?” the boy asked. Beside him, 
a little girl fidgeted, thrusting her hand 
upward insistently. 


model called Universal Design for 
Learning (UDL). 

The Arts Connect initiative was named Doylt 
almost as an afterthought for the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts grant called Arts Connect All, which 
funded a successful pilot year in 2012 to 
2013. In Vermont, the program is now 
driven by an impressive coalition of more 
than 10 arts, education, government and 
nonprofit organizations. They include 
VSA Vermont, the Flynn Center for would go through the training. “We’re 


and level of teaching 
artists together instead 
of separately. We're re- 
sponding to a need that 
schools across the state 
have ... we know that the 
arts help kids learn.’’ 

To connect artists 
with Arts Connect, all 
the organizations with 
rosters of teaching art- 
ists sent out announce- 
ments to them. The 
VAC’s education programs manager, Ben 
compiled the resulting applica- 
tions; so far, 10 artists have completed the 
Arts Connect training. Schools can apply 
for funding through the council to bring in 
any of those artists for residencies. 

“We viewed [Arts Connect] as profes- 
sional development for teaching artists," 
says Doyle. He adds that, in an ideal world, 
” of the artists on the VAC’s 


the Performing Arts, the Vermont 
Council, Champlain College Emergent 
Media Center and Burlington City Arts. 
Judy Chalmer, executive director of VSA 


“It comes from the ground like rocks Vermont, is spearheading the collabora- 
do, so in that way it’s similar to a rock," tion, while each participating organization 
Desjardins encouraged. The girl rocked contributes outreach, networking, ti 


forward on her knees, waving her hand 
around. 

“I think Rosa can help,” suggested the 
class' kindergarten teacher, Emily Stewart. 

“C/ay!” Rosa exclaimed, and some of 
her classmates burst out in “oohs" and 

The blustery mid-March morning 
marked Desjardins' first day of a semester- 
long residency at IAA. This was also the 
first class taught by a Vermont artist who 
had completed a new training course 
with Arts Connect, an initiative to train 
local teaching artists in an educational 


ing and so on. A $20,000 grant from the 
Vermont Community Foundation helped 
fund this year’s programming. 

Why are so many organizations with 
arts-based programming and missions 
investing new resources and funding ir 


trying to be very strategic in using the ar 
to transform education," Doyle says. 

And what exactly is Universal Design 
for Learning? 

“It’s a framework that helps you build 
the most inclusive possible learning 
environment for kids,” explains Charlie 
Rathbone, a retired University of Vermont 
professor and UDL researcher. Arts 
Connect melds UDL with arts integration 
practices, but the concept of UDL itself 
originated in architecture. It used to refer 
structural accommodations such i 


education? In short, because they already wheelchair ramps that created accessible 


: there, and they want to do itbetter. 
“All of us have a long history of put- 
ting teaching artists in schools,” Chalmer 
“Each of us has come to it with c 


learning environments for students with 
physical handicaps. 

Then teachers started expanding that 
definition of “accessibility.” “At some point, 


n perspectives; in many ways, one of educators began to take off from them 


would work for educating the largest 
number of people," says Rathbone. 

The long-standing theory of multiple 
intelligences, rooted in cognitive psychol- 
ogy, dovetailed with UDL's concept of 
giving students multiple access points to a 
central point of learning and understand- 
ing. The paradigm worked as a way to ap- 
proach students with cognitive as well as 
physical disabilities. 

By the 1980s, UDL was gaining trac- 
tion in the field of neuroscience. Now, 
Rathbone says, the UDL paradigm has 
developed to the point where its distinct 
principles can be matched to distinct brain 
networks. In his estimation, it's "pretty 
current in terms of what we know about 
how the brain works.” 

Last fall, Rathbone conducted Arts 
Connect’s initial teaching-artist trainings 
— held at Saint Michael's College — along 
with IAA arts integration specialist Angela 
Chaffee. Together they drilled the history, 
research and principles of UDL into the 10 
artists in the course. The two educators 
express confidence that an identical or 
improved course will be held next fall. 

“UDL put words and a structure, a 
framework and guidelines to what I al- 
ready knew to be great teaching,” says 
Desjardins. 

While learning theory in the class- 
room, the teaching artists observed 
classes at IAA, wrote lesson plans and 
got hands-on experience. The practical 
component, Desjardins points out, was 
a “UDL moment” in and of itself for her. 
The principles Rathbone taught in class 
didn’t entirely click for Desjardins, a self- 
proclaimed “visual learner," until she had 
an opportunity to tackle them personally. 

In feet, Desjardins wasn’t new to the 
group of students she was teaching on the 
first day of her residency; she’d spent time 
in IAA’s kindergarten classrooms doing re- 
search and training during the UDL class. 
The six-session curriculum she designed 
using her skills from Arts Connect em- 
ployed clay as a tactile medium to connect 
students to a range of academic subjects, 
concepts and lines of inquiry. 

Though the kindergartners were 
doing an activity with clay that included 
art-class-appropriate discussions about 
textures and consistency, the focus of 
Desjardins' lesson plan was actually sci- 
ence. Specifically, the students were boost- 
ing their understanding of the overarching 
life-sciences concept for their grade level: 
the difference between living and nonliv- 
ing things. 

An added bonus of the lesson? 
Geometry. The class also learned the 
names of unusual shapes such as sphere, 
coil and slab. 

In the class, Desjardins gave the kids 
verbal and kinesthetic cues to help them 
remember instructions — one of UDL’s 
guidelines is to provide multiple ways for 
students to grasp information. “Roll it, 



squish it! Roll it, squish it!” the kinder- student shared a long story of finding clay 


gartners chanted, clapping their hands 
and making a game from otherwise i 


mud bank; another demonstrated 
how to make a pinch pot. One girl whose 


with the tree and the sun. “Is the tret 
or dead?" 

“Dead,” a young boy called out. 
“Alive,” objected one ofhis peers. 
“Alive," Desjardins affirmed. “A 


alive techniques to make traditional bread al 

Klima, who has been an educator ir 
Vermont public schools for more thar 
decades, says that using ai 


that’s alive. That’s what I had in mind, grated approach to education allows kids 
t conclusions creatively and 


The group was preparing to make its in ways that make 
own clay relief tiles; each child would encouraged by the 
adorn his or hers with either a living 
a nonliving thing. But which things we 
living seemed to be up for debate. 


integration coach 
Judy Klima ob- 
served in an earlier 


them. She’s 
Connect coalition 
because it signals that numerous arts and 
education leaders have committed to such 
an approach. 

Arts Connect 


a group of 5-year- 
olds — especially 
an ethnically and 
culturally diverse 
group - can tease 
out a million ques- 

ment adults take 
for granted. Why, 
for example, is a 
clam a living thing 
on the beach but 
a nonliving thing in a bowl of soup? Why 
is the kitty alive but not the kitty litter? 
Everyone agreed when one student said, 
“All the people in the world" were alive. 
But the students became momentarily 
confused when another child added, 
“Except for all the dead people” — like in 
the cemetery. This prompted a new ques- 
tion: What’s a cemetery? 

Desjardins’ teaching incorporated 
student feedback and expression. One 


IS PROBABLY ONE 
OF THE MOST 
FUNDAMENTAL WAYS 
TO ACCESS LEARNING. 


JUDY KLIMA 


schoolteachers 
who struggle to 
maintain a high 
classroom stan- 
dard while includ- 
ing students with 
learning disabili- 
ties, Klima goes on. 

That’s been es- 
pecially true in the 
Burlington area 

"Burlington is a 
refugee resettle- 
ment community, and the whole district is 
really focused on equity and really making 
sure that all students have equal access 
to education,” Klima says. "And learning 
through the arts is probably one of the 
most fundamental ways to access learning. 
I think [training teaching artists] is abso- 
lutely critical for this community. I think 
it’s critical for all communities,” she adds, 
“but it happens to be a beautiful match for 
Burlington." © 
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GRAND PRIZE VALUED AT $850 

Complimentary mini facials & peels) 

Plus many more giveaways 

30% off all In stock 

Free Consults 

sklncare products: 

with our Physicians, 

Blopelle, SklnMedlca 
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and Tata Harper 
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Live Botox Demonstration 
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55 Main Street, Essex Junction 
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sklndeepvt.com 
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Ad Libbing 

With weird and wacky commercials, Mt. Mansfield Media aims to give local businesses "share of mind" 



O n a winter afternoon at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, a 
buxom woman of a certain age 
lay wired to an EKG, seem- 
ingly unaware of a spat that was taking 
place across her prone form. 

"You betrayed the mustache!” cried 
a tow-headed 10-year-old boy wear- 
ing a red shirt, khaki slacks and a false 
mustache. He brandished the keys to a 
Subaru. 

“I’m not trying to hurt you!” pro- 
tested a girl similarly attired — mustache 
and all. 

Meanwhile, crowded into the small, 
sweltering room, a crew of three — di- 
rector, shooter and soundman — cap- 
tured the action on film. 

Absurdist student short? Quirky 
indie? No, this was Mt. Mansfield 
Media's latest ad spot for White River 
Toyota. The soap-opera-esque spoof 
ended with the “patient” — played by 
celebrated local drag queen Marguerite 
LeMay — waking dramatically from her 


coma at the news that, yes, the car deal- 
ership also sells Subarus. 

It was an amusingly wacked-out way 
to convey a simple message. And that's 
the Colchester advertising agency's 
specialty. 



TO BE REFRESHINGLY 
DIFFERENT 



JAKE CUNAVELIS 


If you’ve seen a local commercial 
that was offbeat enough to lodge in 
your memory, there’s a good chance 
Mt. Mansfield Media was responsible. 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show parody? 
The zombies shambling through a car 


dealership? Rusty “The Logger” DeWees 
chatting with his cat? The Jason Bourne 
clone rescuing car shoppers from sleazy 
salesmen? Mt. Mansfield made all those 
for Heritage Automotive Group. 

Also from MMM: “World Flowering 
Champion Plants Armstrong” defending 
his diet of “all-natural compost and pes- 
ticides" from Guy’s Farm and Yard. And 
the Von Bargen’s spot where a woman 
“goes Gollum” for the sparkler her boy- 
friend gave her. 

The list goes on. Mt. Mansfield’s 
clients — about 80 percent of them in 
Vermont — include Bond Auto Parts, 
Vacutherm lumber-drying technology, 
Northfield Savings Bank, Clear Water 
Filtration and other nuts-and-bolts busi- 
nesses that, like car dealerships, aren’t 
exactly seen as sexy. How do you raise 
their brand awareness without putting 
the public to sleep? 

By getting creative. "Everything we 
do ... is about connecting to the viewer," 
says founder and creative director Jake 


Cunavelis at the company's offices near 
Fort Ethan Allen. The ads, he explains, 
are “meant to stand out in a sea of bad 
advertising — predictable advertising, 
cliched advertising.” 

Mt. Mansfield Media is a produc- 
tion company as well as an idea factory; 
several of its 12 full-time employees 
are informally known as “preditors" 
(producer-shooter-editors). While the 
quirky ad spots are its most visible work, 
the company has also created dozens of 
longer, more 
earnest videos, 
most of them 
underwritten 
by businesses 
and profiling community organizations. 
Mt. Mansfield and underwriter Bond 
Auto Parts are currently in negotiations 
with New England Sports Network 
about airing a documentary on Red Sox 
fans, and Cunavelis says he aspires to 
produce a feature film down the road. 

In 2006, Cunavelis left a 15-year 
career at WCAX “that was really 
good for me,” he says, to start his own 
agency. Mt. Mansfield’s relationship 
with Heritage began “aboutsix months 
in,” when dealership president David 
Machavern “agreed to totally take a 
different tack than anybody else had,” 
Cunavelis says. 

The company's first ad for Heritage 
featured a guy standing in a field who 
“imagined a truck into existence. It was 
just a weird, tweaky ad,” Cunavelis re- 
calls — and one that drew criticism from 
the business community. 

Machavern grants that some of the 
early commercials were “a little bit 
edgy.” But “the majority of the feedback 
has been overwhelmingly positive,” he 
says. “People love the commercials. I 
hear that all the time.” 

The “H-Team Origins” spots — which 
profile the dealership's technicians in 
the epic style of movie trailers — inspire 
customers to “come in and ask for them” 
by name, Machavern notes. “That’s been 
tremendous, putting the human side to 
the business.” And business has been 
good. In recent years, Machavern says, 
Heritage has risen to the rank of ninth 
among Boston-area dealerships, which 
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he calls “a pretty big deal for a little 
Vermont dealer.” 

Both Cunavelis and Machavem are 
quick to point out that all the branding 
in the world won't help an internally 
ailing business. But for a healthy one, 
the most effective ads may not be the 
most expensive. Cunavelis says his 
strategy is “as simple as being really 
focused with your budget and not trying 
to do too much with it. When you’re 
really focused with an audience and you 
can stay consistent with them over the 


relies on the local audience's recognition 
of recurring characters (consistency), 
while adding a goofy new chapter to 
their saga (unpredictability). And it con- 
veys information to potential customers 
(“you can buy a Subaru at White River 
Toyota”). More importantly, though, the 
spot helps brand the dealership accord- 
ing to Cunavelis’ definition: “You create 
top-of-mind awareness and attach posi- 
tive associations with it” 

“Forty years of service, selection 
and savings’ doesn't mean anything to 
anybody” he says. "But the kid with a 
mustache?" 



long haul and be unpredictable, you’re 
going to gain share of mind,” he goes on. 
“If you can’t grow with share of mind, 
there’s a problem with your business.” 

The “coma” ad is a good example. 
It was shot by a crew of three (four or 
five is more typical for the company, 
says associate creative director Abigail 
Shumway, who directed the spot). It 


How on earth did the “kid with a 
mustache” come to represent White 
River Toyota? Shumway explains that 
the concept of “Mini-Pete” (as the char- 
acter is called) came from “a really safe 
brainstorm space. We don’t judge any 
idea. We let any idea fly.” 

The idea, in this case, started with 
an imaginary school play. A camera 





pans over a series of kids costumed as 
Founding Fathers. “What if the fourth 
kid was dressed like [general manager] 
Pete Stoddard from White River Toyota, 
'cause that was his hero?” Shumway re- 
calls someone suggesting. “A little kid in 
a mustache next to all these icons.” 

The idea became a commercial, and 
Mini-Pete became a thing Over succes- 
sive ads, he acquired his mustached love 
interest (“Lady Pete”) and engaged her 
in a dance-off. 

N onprofits may not lend them- 
selves to such out-there cam- 
paigns. But they’re also hungry 
for “share of mind” — the 
visibility that generates donations and 
grants. And when a for-profit business 
underwrites a video profile of a nonprofit, 
“everybody wins,” Cunavelis says. 

Just ask the folks behind ReBuild 
Waterbury, one of the local recovery 
groups formed in the wake of Tropical 
Storm Irene. To publicize the group’s 
fundraising, Heritage proposed and 
underwrote Mt. Mansfield's 14-minute 


IF YOU'VE SEEN 
A LOCAL COMMERCIAL 
THAT WAS OFFBEAT 
ENOUGH TO LODGE 
IN YOUR MEMORY, 

CE 


documentary "Rebuilding Waterbury,” 
which began airing in early 2012. About 
a year later, ReBuild Waterbury was the 
first Irene recovery group to announce 
its plans to disband, having raised a cool 
million. 

Theresa Wood, former chair of RWs 
steering committee, recalls that initially, 
“We just thought, This is a nice thing 
Heritage Ford is doing and won't that be 
nice for historical purposes. I don’t think 
we knew how instrumental it was until 
we had the video and were able to use it 
as a tool.” 

Wood now credits the film, which 
spotlighted Waterbury’s flood victims, 
with helping RW snag a $250,000 grant 
from the Stiller Family Foundation. 
“The reality is, it really helped us in our 
recovery,” she says. 


ML Mansfield’s documentary busi- 
ness started with a series of short videos 
for the Burlington Business Association. 
Since then, "I’ve seen that grow into a 
really large and effective part of what 
we're offering people and what people 
want from us,” Shumway says. 

The brave new world of streaming 
video content could take Mt. Mansfield 
a long way from wacky ads — and from 
advertising, period. Cunavelis points 
proudly to the journalistic storytell- 
ing of the Red Sox doc, which profiles 
a young East Calais fan with cerebral 
palsy. He says he hopes to “grow the 
larger-scale video production ... and also 
stay grounded with our connections and 
marketing clients in Vermont.” 

But whether the company's work 
is sober or silly, promoting a cause or a 
product, it's all about getting eyes (and 
clicks) with fresh tactics. 

“People ignore the official language 
of the world,” Cunavelis says. "They've 
heard the politician and the advertiser say 
everything you want to hear for so long 
that they just ignore it. So to be unpre- 
dictable and to be refreshingly different 
is part of the formula [for us].” He looks 
for employees who have a “free-thinking 
ability to connect to human nature.” 

“And to pop culture and film and 
what’s working in TV,” Shumway adds. 
“Why is that so popular, and how can we 
bring that into an effective message for a 

Case in point zombies, who star in 
several of Mt. Mansfield’s Heritage ads, as 
well as a documentary about local zombie 
fans called “Green Mountain Z.” 

The commercials used the flesh eaters 
to illustrate the deadening atmosphere 
of car dealerships that aren’t Heritage. 
Shumway argues it was a “solid creative 
metaphor” rather than a shock tactic. 
Even so, “We got complaints from people 
who thought zombies were too gro- 
tesque,” Cunavelis says. 

But controversy means visibility. “We 
know when the phone rings with lots of 
complaints that it’s working,” Cunavelis 
says of ads in general. Shumway agrees, 
“You can never, ever separate the two." 

When people are bombarded with 
advertising, attention may be the sincer- 
est form of flattery. Before a screening of 
Noah last weekend in South Burlington, 
this reporter watched a captive audi- 
ence watch two Mt. Mansfield ads. The 
Heritage spot featured 102-year-old Bill 
James of Bristol croaking the words, 
“You nasty old used-car salesman.” In the 
Von Bargen’s ad, two male office work- 
ers sheepishly shared a romantic pirate 
fantasy. 

“Weird ads,” somebody muttered. And 
that’s where “share of mind” starts. ® 
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Portrait of the Artist 
as a Tongue Depressor 

Book review: Translations From Bark Beetle: Poems, Jody Gladding 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 

T ranslations From Bark Beetle, by 
Jody Gladding of East Calais, is 
more than a simple collection of 
poetry. It’s a convention-defying 
poetic gallery, meaning it’s not the kind of 
volume where you go from page to page 
reading isolated islands of verse. 

For one thing, many of these poems 
weren't even written on paper. They were 
created in three dimensions. In one case. 

Gladding paints her verse on slate; in an- 
other, she inks it onto paper attached to a 
liver scan. She bums poetry into a piece of 
firewood; she pens it on a tongue depres- 
sor. The first sections of the book offer 
mere transcriptions — or maybe you could 
say "translations” — of these works, which 
appear in the final section as a gallery of 
photographs. 

Gimmick, you think? Perhaps in the 
hands of a less accomplished poet. But 
Gladding, whose first volume, Stone Crop, 
won the 1992 Yale Series of Younger Poets 
Award, and whose work has appeared in 
Agni, Poetry and Orion, has always drawn 
on the intersections of her occupation and 




preoccupations. Translations From Bark 
Beetle, her third full-length collection, 
reflects both her work as a translator of 
French literature and her recurring inter- 
est in nature. The result; This daring poetic 
bricolage is as exhilarating and curious to 
read as it is beautiful. 

The volume also contains verses written 
traditionally as text on paper. Some are in- 
spired by site-specific projects at the Frost 
Place in Franconia, N.H., where Gladding 
has been a poet-in-residence, and at the 


THIS DARING POETIC 
BRICOLAGE IS AS 
EXHILARATING AND 
CURIOUS TO READ 
AS ITIS BEAUTIFUL. 


Great Salt Lake in Utah. Others are the 
eponymous “translations from bark beetle.” 

“Bark beetle” is a general name for 
6,000 insect species, including those re- 
sponsible for the extensive destruction of 
lodgepole pines in the western Rockies and 
those that have imperiled elms. The bee- 
tles create tunnels that resemble written 
script, also called “galleries," which often 
subject the trees to more stress than they 
can withstand. Cladding's book features 
graphite “rubbings” of these uncovered 


galleries, which bear a resemblance to 
gravestone rubbings or ancient cuneiform, 
beside her printed “translations.” 

How to “translate” these mysterious 
markings? Gladding, who also teaches 
at the Vermont College of Fine Arts in 
Montpelier, has translated French novels 
such as Jean Giono’s The Serpent of Stars 
and Pierre Michon's Small Lives into 
English. No doubt this work alerted her to 
the things that elude expression, and how 
meanings falter as they pass between dif- 
ferent cultures — or, in this case, species. 

To address such issues in this book, 
Gladding offers her “Translator’s Notes." 
"Certain elements of the grammar make 
translating Bark Beetle problematic,” she 
writes. “There are only two verb tenses; 
the cyclical and the radiant ... The same 

first and second person in singular, plural 

sents "I,” "me,” “we,” “us,” "you” and their 
possessive forms). 

Here is the first passage from her trans- 
lation “Spending Most of Their Time in 


Galleries, Adults Come Into the Open on 
Warm Sunny Days”: 

• 've learned through wood 
yo* can only travel in one direction 
but turn again with m* there love 
sap in the chamber 
red the friable 

there are other ways in the wood's 
growing 
if not form* - 

find hollow 
find spell 

In the translation “Red Turpentine 
Beetle (Northwestern),’’ the beetles’ ex- 
pressions appear as mere splinters of text 
scattered across a broad page, with ample 
space between them; “lightivore / would 
have cutstars/butof/more than • /could 
chew / a fibrous skyful / black holes / all 
no through /but yes! / horizon / up against 

ofheaven.” 





These dynamic fragments of expres- 
sion remind me of Sappho, whose poems 
survive only as arresting phrases trans- 
lated from ancient damaged papyrus and 
potsherds. 

In addition to the six bark-beetle 
translations (there are two in the begin- 
ning and four in the later sections of the 
book), Gladding includes a poem called 
“Sonogram of Raven Calls,” whose con- 
sonant-dense syllables — “pruk,” “quork,” 
“rrack" — rain across the page in a beauti- 
ful reenactment of bird talk. Cumulatively, 
these translations become more than a 
quirky project and verge on a compassion- 
ate act of listening, of exerting oneself on 
behalf of understanding something not 
just outside oneself, but outside one’s end- 
lessly noisy species. 

Some readers might find the moxie of 
this volume alienating or esoteric — but 
I hope not. Gladding’s work rewards the 
reader with its playfulness and authentic 
ventriloquism, whether she is relaying a 
raven’s vocabulary or the poetry written 
in paint on its single black feather. 


Furthermore, Cladding's art reaches 
past the confines of the two-dimensional 
page, bending poetry toward the purview 
of the visual arts. Translations From Bark 
Beetle is more than a collection of poems: 
It’s a gallery guide, to both the beetles' 
passages and the lode of human and more- 
than-human messages. This is an innova- 
tive collection by a poet who appears to 
live her job as an extensive translator and 
unlimited artist-in-residence. © 

Full disclosure: Gladding recently served 
as a final juror of the Vermont Poetry 
Broadside Contest, a project Julia Shipley 
cofounded. 

INFO 







Pregnancy is so much more than 
just your due date. 

At Central Vermont Women's Health we 
know that every step on your path 
to childbirth is an important one. 

Here are a few things to keep in mind 
during your pregnancy: 

• Reduce the stress in your life. 

Eat well, get lots of sleep and go to your prenatal 
checkups so you can rest assured that all is well. 

• Tell us about medications you take. 

Some medicines may harm your baby. 

Let’s talk about that. 

• Don't smoke, drink alcohol or use 
street drugs. 

• Stay active. ..or become so. 

Exercise is good for you and your baby. 

• Stay healthy. 

Get a flu shot. Get regular dental care. 
And talk to us about your concerns. 

• Be smart. Be careful. 

Protect yourself from STDs. 

• Get help if your partner 
abuses you. 

Don’t keep it a secret. Confide 
in us - we’ll direct you to help. 

There is nothing more 
important to my partners and 
me than your health and the 
of your baby. 

call Pam, Nicole or Emma at 
371 .5961 to schedule a time for us 
to get together. 

My partners and I look forward to 
meeting you to talk about growing 
your family. 

js ^Central Vermont W/oMeit'g Healtfr 

^ = A CVMC Medical Group Practice / cvmc.org 

1 30 Fisher Rd / Med Office Bldg A, Suite I -4 / Berlin, VT 05602 




Hungrily We Roll Along 



news in Vermont. My photographer [Kika 
Bronger] and I like to share a sandwich — it 
keeps your costs down. Last time we were 
there, we split a large chicken-salad sub for 
under $7. For two people, that's pretty good. 

Those are the kinds of places you get 
news stories, too. The ladies there know 
everything about their community. You 
bump into the mayor there; you bump into 
Sen. [Peg] Florv. You bump into everyone, 
because everyone goes to Gill’s. 

But this is why I wanted to go on record 
as having good taste: My favorite thing 
about Gill’s is the raspberry-filled cookies. 
I asked Betsy, who works there, who makes 
them, and she told me, “They're nothing 
fancy. They’re frozen.” Here I am saying I 
love these frozen cookies! 

The last time we were at Gill’s was 
because [Sen. Patrick] Leahy was having 
the Senate Judiciary Committee hearing. 
It did not wrap up until quarter past three, 
and we were live on air at 4:04 pan. 

That kind of day, I need two cookies to 
get me through it. Two cookies at 75 cents 
each is my reward. When a dog does his 
trick, he gets a Milk-Bone. When Jack does 
his story, he gets a cookie. 


T he old term “you can’t get there 
from here" still rings true in 
Vermont For many workers in 
a state with a widely dispersed 
population, driving long distances is 
simply part of the job. But we all still have 
to eat — even if we're doing it in the car. 

Take James, my other half. As a courier, 
he spends most of his working hours on 
the road. Often, that means he's eating a 
lunch of roasted roots from City Market or 
my cold, leftover chicken paprikash. While 
I dine out for a living, his meals often aren't 
worthy of a Soviet bread line 

That’s why James prays for workdays 
that send him to Morrisville. On those 
blessed occasions, he always makes 
time to order a BLT at the unassuming 
Thompson’s Flour Shop. He swears that 
the fluffy, homemade bread and generous 
portion of “full-bodied, salty bacon” yield 
the Platonic ideal of a BLT. At less than 
$7, the hearty sandwich comes with a side 


of pickles and his choice of cookie, the 
reward for a long drive. 

Many of us have stories like James’. 
Brown-bagging it is always an option, but 
impulse purchases made on the road can 
become old habits — addictive, diet-busting 
ones. I asked five Vermonters what foods 
they look forward to when they put the 
pedal to the metal. In their own words, road 
warriors shared stories of their favorite 
foods-on-the-fly — from “Johnny Depp on 
a Plate" to bologna and cheese. 

JACKTHURSTON 

Vermont reporter, New England 
Cable News 

For the record, I have what I would 
consider excellent taste in restaurants. If 
I had all the time in the world and all the 
money in the world, I would go to the Inn 
at Shelburne Farms, the Kitchen Table 



Bistro, Bluebird Tavern all the time. But 
you can't do that every day; you especially 
can’t do that at work. 

I’ve been going to Gill's Delicatessen in 
Rutland for 12 years, as long as I’ve been in 



Co-owner of Vermont Comedy Club 
and Spark Arts 

My husband [fellow comedian Nathan 
Hartswiclc] and I eat on the road a lot 
We hardly ever make food at home. From 
September through March or April, we’re 
super busy. We’ll have shows pretty much 
Thursday to Sunday every week. When 
we perform at restaurants, often the 
restaurant owner will negotiate the meal 
into the contract. They have good food at 
Seasons in Manchester [Center], and the 
owner, Paul Bogossian, is really nice. 

Nathan and I are both from Lyndonville, 
and when we're going to the Northeast 
Kingdom in season, we will stop at Bragg 
Farm [Sugarhouse & Gift Shop] for maple 
creemees. Period. 
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Say Uncle 

TAPAS RESTAURANT 

Bocadillos and patatas bravas 
will soon join the Chittenden 
County foodscape when a 
tapas, sandwich and rum spot 
arrives in Essex Junction. 


SANDWICH & TAPA 

shop will open 
in the Essex 
Towne 
Marketplace 
by late spring. 

Its menu 
wiU center 
on seafood 
dishes — such 
as fish tacos and 
seafood stew wi 
linguica sausage — and 
include a roster of Spanish 
wines and sipping rums, "i 
want to introduce tapas not 
only as a food but as a social 
institution,” says chef-owner 

ADAM MCGINNIS. 

McGinnis — a relative new- 
comer to Vermont — got his 
introduction to Spanish food 
while working in New Jersey’s 
Italian restaurants. “I liked 
everything about it [Italian 
food] except what it did to 
my body," he says. “I started 
to investigate other cuisines, 
going to Trenton and going to 
Newark, and I chanced upon 
Spanish food. I dove right in 
and started cooking it.” 

McGinnis soon learned 
that clam dishes were the 
backbone of the Iberian and 
Portuguese cuisine served in 
his home state. “When the 
Spaniards and Portuguese 
immigrated to New Jersey in 
the early 20th century, clam 
dishes were all the rage,” he 
says. “They started cooking 
their own version of clams 
casino and haven't stopped." 

At Uncle Pop Pop’s, 
McGinnis plans to offer his 
own twist on clams casino: a 
flatbread topped with fresh 
clam meat, mozzarella cheese, 
smoked bacon and green 
peppers. The tapas menu also 
includes creations such as 
Hennessy Crab Donostiarra 

— a slow-cooked, sherry- and 
cognac-spiked crab bisque 

— and Gambas Ajillo, shrimp 



sauteed in a garlicky lemon- 

Uncle Pop Pop’s will serve 
a melange of pintxos, the 
Spanish version of bar snacks 
(such as a skewer of tofu cubes 
and chorizo in a mirin-soy 
sauce); and a charcuterie 
board of mixed hams and 

of them 
from Vermont. 
Spanish-style 
sandwiches 
called 
bocadillos 
ill include a 
version 

afresh 

McGinnis 
i he hopes the 
25-seat cafe will become 
a destination for hard-to-find 

sipping rums: He's working on 
bringing Brugal and El Dorado 
rums into the state. “It’s cold 
up here, and these will warm 
you up,” he notes. 

Once open, Uncle Pop 
Pop’s will offer lunch and early 


Still Standing 

CHEF REOPENS A LONG-CLOSED 
NORTH ROYALTON INN 
In 1818, stagecoaches began 
stopping for food and rest at 
Jacob Fox’s inn, an establish- 
ment that would welcome 
guests for nearly two centu- 
ries. After a closure in 2004, 
the Fox Stand Inn will soon 
begin serving hungry travel- 
ers (and locals) again as the 

FOX STAND TAVERN & CATERING. 

Last week, after six years 
of painstaking repairs, the 
196-year-old building in North 
Royalton passed health and 
fire code inspections. 

This month, guests will be 
invited in to enjoy die cuisine 
of jed cohan, chef-owner of 
Delicata Catering. Cohan 
already lives on the top floor 
of the inn building, which 
is owned by Massachusetts- 
based attorney Matt Matule. 

Cohan moved to the 
Upper Valley four years ago, 
relocating Delicata to Wilder. 
He’d started the business 


Apple of Our Eye 

CITIZEN CIDER'S SOUTH END TASTING ROOM 
OPENS THIS WEEKEND 

The newly acid-etched floors of Suite 114 at 316 Pine Street 
are covered with a deep, swirling red that's both mesmer- 
izing and slighdy alarming. “Yeah, it looks like we sacrificed 
something in here,” jokes kris nelson, one of citizen cider's 
three owners. 

Later this week. Queen City residents will be able to 
check out the floors for themselves — as well as quaff cider 
— when the company unveils its rustic, airy new tasting 
room in Burlington's South End. 




The doors will open 
for a series of soft open- 
ings this week and next. 
Of the 15 taps behind 
Citizen Cider's bar, 
nine will be devoted 
to cider — including 
experimental and small 
batches such as the 
newly released Wit’sUP, 
made with Belgian beer 
yeast. (The five remain- 
ing taps will be hooked 
up to beers from local 
craft breweries.) 

Guests can tackle 
their ciders at the 
14-seat bar or at one 
of three long, reclaimed-wood tables that dominate the 
space. Pendant lamps made from apple-press racks (and 
fabricated by Conant Metal & Light), huge garage doors 
and exposed vents complete the industrial ambiance. In 
the back, cider production and bottling are already in full 
throttle — and the smell of fermenting apples fills the air. 

Later this year, Citizen Cider will roll out a menu of 
small plates, such as charcuterie boards, sausages and 
other cider-friendly noshes, Nelson says, “plus a few 
specialties.” 

The tasting room will be open Tuesday through 
Saturday in the late afternoons and evenings. 



VERMONT 

WINE 


SCHOOL 


WSET Level 2 Course 
I starts Tuesday April 22 

nine Tuesday evenings 6:00-8:00 
I La ii gnedoo Roussillon Tasting 
I Thursday April 24 6:00-7:30 



999-4232 

K For more information visit: ■ 

Vermont wi nescliool.com 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink Shop Learn 

Live Music 

Tuesdays 

4/8 - Mike Martin 
from Trio Gusto 
4/15 - Doug Bono 

30% OFF 

all bottles of wine 

in the bar on Wednesdays! 

Sparkling wines $6 
by the glass 

on Thursdays! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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in Burlington, where he had 
previously cooked at restaurants 
including a single pebble and 
Smokejacks. Now the seasoned 
cook says he’s ready to focus 
on being a catering-business 
owner and restaurateur. Cohan 
is currently seeking a chef to 
help prepare his Mediterranean- 
inflected, New American cuisine. 

Until that chef comes along, 
Cohan will run the old inn 
primarily as a catering venue, 
he says. Under the Fox Stand 
name, he’ll cater off-site events 
throughout the summer, but will 
also host his share of private 
parties and supper-club-style 
dinners. “When it was a tavern, 
it was really popular in the area,” 
Cohan says of the Fox Stand. 

“We want to get people in the 
community really excited to have 
it back. We want people to be in 
the building to see how much has 
been done to it." 


The Fox Stand Tavern may not 
open in earnest until the end of 
Cohan’s busy summer catering 
season. When the day arrives, 
updates on classic tavern fare will 
be part of the plan, but Cohan 
says he hopes his locavore menu 
will also include lighter options. 
“Often everything is so heavy on 
[a tavern] menu. We want things 
to be a little more creative,” he 
explains. 

Cohan will soon begin sched- 
uling his supper-club dinners for 
April and beyond. Dishes such 
as Mediterranean-style Peking 
duck could very well warrant a 
stagecoach stop. 




Fermentation with Sandor Katz 

July 7-18, 2014 

Register by April 25! 

Take two weeks this summer to study 
the art and science of fermentation with 
Sandor Katz, the James Beard award 
author of The Art of Fermentation. 


winning 


k q I Students will make a wide variety of fermented 

foods and beverages and will learn the basics 
-*5 of how to ferment almost anything. 

.sterlingcollege.edu/ summer 

Sterling College 


Working Hands. Working Mine 
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Hungrily We Roll 
Along «P42 


If we’re going the back way and we 
end up in the Glover area, we go to Parker 
Pie Company [in West Glover], They have 
creative pizzas and a really good beer 
selection, and the staff has always been 
really friendly and knowledgeable about 
the ingredients and beers. My favorite 
pizza is the Green Mountain Special. It 
has cheddar, baby spinach and apples, 
and it's drizzled with maple syrup. Heck, 

If we go the other way, toward St. 
Johnsbury, we always stop at Rainbow 
Sweets in Marshfield for "Johnny Depp 
on a Plate.” It’s a cream-puff kind of 
pastry with a cream filling and chocolate 
and caramel, and it’s delicious. [Owner 
Bill Tecosky] puts on a show. He makes 
you feel like you’re the only person in the 
world, and he’s been waiting for you 
especially — all day. It’s a full production 
number. 

Dylan’s Cafe [in St. Johnsbury] is 
the best place to eat a nice meal in the 
Northeast Kingdom. It's not super fancy, 2 
but it's about as fancy as the Kingdom 
can support. They’re not fancy people up 

If we have a gig in the Kingdom and 
stay overnight, we always hit the Miss 
Lyndonville Diner in the morning. It’s a 
“we can’t quit you” kind of relationship. 
You’re hoping you won't see anyone you 
know — and, of course, you see everyone 
you know. 


TARYN NOELLE 


much more of a small-town person than 
a city person, especially as I’m getting 
older. I love finding little gems in the 
country. 

SEAN BUCHANAN 

Business development manager, 
Black River Produce 

I really love the wood-fired bagel with 
veggie cream cheese at On the Rise Bakery 
in Richmond. I think that's a great bagel — 
that thing is bulletproof. 

If I’m in Addison, I'm always at the 
Addison Four Corners Store for store- 
smoked pepperoni and cheddar. In 
Ferrisburgh, I get a peanut butter square at 
Ferrisburgh Bake Shop & Deli. It's gotta be 
like two Big Macs’ worth of calories. 

I’ll break my diet for two slices of pizza 
and a soda for $5 at Piecasso [Pizzeria 
& Lounge] in Stowe. It’s the best lunch 
grab-and-go. They give you two paper 
plates, and you fold them together. I love 
their New York-style slices. 

Mrs. Murphy's Donuts is an old- 
school doughnut shop in Manchester 
Center. It feels like you’re in high school 
in New Jersey. It feels comforting. They 
make all the normal doughnuts there. 
It’s just really simple. 

A lot of what I do is checking out 
livestock and visiting farms. When you 
drive a lot, you stop everywhere for gas, 
and you always end up getting coffee or 
a soda. And most of them have the same 
terrible stuff. So there are gas stations 
that you seek out. 

At the Wolcott Store in Wolcott, 
there’s a Chester’s Chicken. I keep a 
bottle of hot sauce in the car and douse 
it and eat it. It’s not the best fried chicken 
in the world. But any time you’re eating 
fried chicken while driving, it feels so 
natural. ® 


I’ve been driving for the Alchemist 
for about a year. Before that, I was a 
sous-chef at the Alchemist Pub. Being 
a cook by trade, I can tell that what 
most restaurants are making is not what 
they’re charging you for it. They're 
gouging you. I eat out very rarely on the 

Today I had some chill in my coffee 
thermos. I drank it like coffee. I’ll often 
have some soup or stew that way. I’ve 
been going through a phase of making 
yogurt smoothies on shorter days. 

I was brought up on sandwiches. I eat 
a lot of different sandwiches, and I try to 
make them as crazy as I can. I love ham 
and Swiss, bologna and cheese. But I like 
to throw those together with roasted- 
garlic mayo or caramelized onions. 

My ride-along partner is 22. He likes 
Al’s French Frys a lot. We’ll plan to go 
to Al’s on so-and-so day, so I won't bring 
my lunch. Other times, I’ll just sit down 
there and eat what I brought. 


Actress/singer/choreographer 

After doing a show one day with Rick & 
the Ramblers, I found this hidden spot in 
Lowell. In fact, it's called Hidden Country 
[Restaurant], It’s such an amazing 
throwback. The whole decor, the whole 
presentation, is totally '50s farmhouse. 

I had barbecue chicken, and it was 
wonderful. But one of my favorite features 
is at the salad bar. They have these metal 
drawers built into the cabinet, and that's 
where they keep their dinner rolls! 

I did two shows in Hyde Park 
last season, and I love Sweet Crunch 
[Bakeshop]. They have really good 
breakfast sandwiches that they’ll make 
any time of day. And they have these 
amazing maple cookies that were on one 
of Rachael Ray’s shows. 

It's embarrassing to admit, but I love 
the Williston Starbucks. I love their cake 
pops and the breakfast sandwiches, and 
it’s so conveniently located! 

The Craftsbury General Store has the 
best chicken salad ever and a wonderful 
bakerj'. It’s just loaded with products. I’m 


MEDITERANO 


GYROS • PANINI • SALADS 
IFAILAIFEIL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED 
SPECIALTIES 
ESPRESSO DRUNKS 
BEER&WIINE 
17 Park St • Essex Jet. 







Flips, 

Grog and 
Rattle-Skulls 


A new book taps into the favored — and plentiful — 
drinks of colonial New England 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


M any a harebrained scheme 
has been hatched in a bar. 
It might've seemed brilliant 
at the time, but that plan 
you once had for disco-ball streetlights 
surely belongs in the dustbin of history. 
A few gems, though, have exceeded their 
humble, boozy origins to have a pretty 
major impact. One such idea was the 
founding of the United States of America. 

Turns out that most of the Founding 
Fathers were buzzed, if not flat-out ham- 
mered, when they formulated the ideals 
they’d use to lay the groundwork for 
their new country. But, then, they were 
pretty well buzzed most of the time, 
anyway — just like nearly everyone else 
in colonial-era New England. 

In her new book Forgotten Drinks 
s of Colonial New England: From 
S Flips ft Rattle-Skulls to Switchel and 
w Spruce Beer, author Corin Hirsch 
g explores the drinking habits and 
S favored libations that provided the 
Sj backdrop of our region’s social, eco- 
nomic and gustatory culture. Hirsch’s 


name will be familiar to Seven Days 
readers as one of the paper’s food writ- 
ers; Forgotten Drinks of Colonial New 
England, published last month by the 
American Palate imprint of the History 
Press, is her first book. 

While not every colonist was neces- 
sarily drunk all the time, Hirsch reveals 
that attitudes toward alcohol during the 
era were, in a word, loose. Most colo- 
nists began their days with a tankard of 
hard cider or a shot of bitters. Harvard 
University, founded in 1636, ran its own 
brewer)' and doled out cider and beer to 
students at every meal. Generals in the 
Revolutionary War, including George 
Washington, made sure their troops had 
a good quaff before battle. Even children 
drank “small beer,” a low-alcohol brew 
that, presumably, prepared them for the 
stiffer stuff that lubricated all aspects of 
colonial life. 

“The quantity that people drank was 
surprising to me,” says Hirsch. She cites 
a startling statistic: By the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War, every colonist 


above the age of 
15 drank about 3.7 
gallons of spirits 
per year. That’s 
the equivalent 
of seven shots 
of liquor per day. 

“The amount of pure 
alcohol they were drinking 
was staggering, " she says. 

But, like a good historian, Hirsch is 
quick to contextualize such facts. “Life 
expectancy was a lot lower then,” she 
notes, “and life was pretty hard. So you 
can’t judge anyone.” 

Indeed, though the temperance 
movement in this country is usually 
associated with the 19th and early 
20th centuries, we’re still living under 
its influence, as it were. The colonial 
attitude toward alcohol was so funda- 
mentally different from the modern 
one as to seem downright foreign. As 
Hirsch says, “Taverns were mandated 
in many towns in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in the 1600s. A new 


settlement needed a tavern, [since] it 
was the center of community.” 

The origins of that 180-degree differ- 
ence in perspective on drinking initially 
piqued Hirsch’s interest in her subject. 
“New England can seem like quite a 
puritanical place to live,” she says, “but 
people are more temperate here than 
they are everywhere else.” It’s not New 
England that’s usually associated with 
binge drinking, she points out, suggest- 
ing that perhaps this region has a more 
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Bar Catering 

Book your graduation party 
early - In house & off premise 


j Check out our new website 
for our many offerings 


Private event space located in Colchester just off exit 16 
802.448.3230 bevovt.com 70 Roosevelt Highway. Colchester 



food 


sensible approach 
to drinking than 

Forgotten 
Drinks of Colonial 
New England 
is spiced with 
plenty of recipes, 
an inclusion that 
enlivens and bol- 
sters its historical 
argument. Hirsch 
offers instructions 
for making such 
colonial draughts 
as the Rattle-Skull (a 
potent combination of 
seasoned porter, 
brandy and sherry); 

Calibogus (a mix of dark 
rum and spruce beer) 
and a variety of drinks 
called flips. 

These last have 
become particular fa- 
vorites of Hirsch’s; she 
calls the flip a “smooth, 
warming drink," surely 
the reason that it ap- 
peared on the menu at 
every tavern in colonial 
New England. Though 
its ingredients varied, 
a flip usually combined 
ale, rum, spices, cream 
and egg whites, and was whipped into 
a dramatic froth by the insertion of a 
red-hot poker in the flagon that held it. 
(Now, when given a mixological assign- 
ment by friends, Hirsch loves adding 
egg whites to cocktails. “It adds a silki- 
ness to a drink,” she says.) 

With research and sometimes- 
unpleasant experimentation, Hirsch 
updated many historical drink recipes 
for the modern palate. In so doing, 
she found herself impressed by 
the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of some of the nearly forgotten 
beverages, even if some were a little 
rough. 

‘‘[Modern] drinks are getting simpler 
and simpler," Hirsch points out. “There 
are still a lot of really complicated, lay- 
ered drinks out there, and they can be 


a pleasure to drink, 
but there’s some- 
thing quite beauti- 
ful about a drink 
with only three or 
four components.” 

Besides provid- 
ing recipes for the 
adventurous, his- 
torically inclined 
home bartender, 
Forgotten Drinks 
of Colonial New 
England explores 
the many ways 
in which drinking is 
deeply connected with 
New England culture. 
Sure, colonists drank 
for enjoyment, but they 
also drank for nutrition 
(hence the eggs and 
citrus fruits in many 
favored beverages) and 
for the conviviality the 
practice offered. The 
production and selling 
of alcoholic bever- 
ages was a fixture of 
the local economy, as 
lucrative then as it is 

Hirsch finds that 
the colonial fondness 
for such drinks as hard 
cider — once the de facto regional 
beverage and now experiencing a 
revival — speaks to the New England 
temperament. “They were harness- 
ing the landscape to the best of their 
abilities,” she says. “They were trying 
to forge new lives in a very harsh new 
place ... These people carved out ways 
to commune with one another, enjoy 
themselves and nourish themselves 
using a landscape that was mostly 
unfamiliar when they first arrived. 
That’s still a key part of the Yankee 
personality." © 

INFO 



WHILE NO! EVERY 
COLONIST WAS 
NECESSARILY DRUNK 
ALL THE TIME. 

HIRSCH REVEALS 
THAT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ALCOHOL 
DOBING THE ERA WERE, 
IN AWORB. LOOSE. 



SUGAR ON SNOW 

MAPLE COTTON CANDY 

HOT MAPLE SYRUP 

MAPLE CREAM COVERED DONUTS 

Visit the goats at the petting zoo, watch sap 

being boiled and enfoy a walk In the forest. 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


MEET ME IN THE LOBBY 


A RESTAURANT & BAR 


332 Shelburne-Hinesburg Road • 802-985-5054 


THANK YOU TO ALL OF OUR LOCAL FOOD PRODUCERS 
WWW.LOBBYRESTAURANTVT.COM 


Sundays 12-4P m 

Vrc'hBth -April 2 ° th ^ 




We Ship 
Worldwide 


X 

THE LOBBY 


Welcome to The Lobby — a fun, new restaurant & bar 
on Bakery Lane in downtown Middlebury.Vt. 

Serving eclectic local fare from Vt artisans, including burgers 
and many vegetarian options, too. 

Lunch served at 1 1 a.m. Dinner will be available starting at 5 p.m., 
and the bar will open at 4:30. Join us! 
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Guitar Hero 


In the 1970s, singer-songwriter John Gorka was a college student in eastern 
Pennsylvania. There, regular attendance at legendary coffeehouse Godfrey 
Daniels exposed him to folk icons such as Stan Rogers and Eric Andersen, 
whetting his appetite for acoustic music. Decades later, the New Jersey native 
has international acclaim and 12 albums under his belt. Known for a commanding 
baritone and compelling lyrics, Gorka is most at home in intimate environments, 
where his “gift for storytelling- shines. -He-sioes-just jfrat with a celebration of 
the recently released Bright Side of Down, which the Associated Press observes 
as having “wry, slice-of-life observations reminiscent of Lyle Lovett and John 

JOHN GORKA 





Tea Time 


“Comic genius. A tour de force from a master of multicultural mayhem,” 
says Australia's the Age of the Indian Ink Theatre Company's Guru of Chai. 
Accompanied by musician David Ward, award-winning actor Jacob Rajan 
embodies a host of characters in this production set in modern India. This tale of 
love, loss and enlightenment revolves around a lonely tea seller who spends his 
days in a busy train station. When seven sisters with beautiful singing voices are 
abandoned there, they forge an improbable friendship. Comic and heartbreaking, 
their experience illuminates themes of family, commitment and the intersection 
of ancient and modern traditions. 

GURU OF CHAI' 

website for future dates. $21-25Jnfo, 863-5966. nynntlx.org ^ 
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B etween them, Laurel Premo and Michael Beauchamp 
of Red Tail Ring are proficient on fiddle, banjo, 
mandolin and jaw harp. The Michigan-based 
musicians also count among their many talents soaring 
harmonies and a reimagined approach to Americana. 
Founded on a shared love of the musical past, the pair 
pushes the boundaries of traditional songs, while allowing 
echoes of these time-tested tunes to inform original 
material. From ballads to love songs and beyond, they 
bring poignant lyrics, sophisticated arrangements and 
masterful fingerpicking to acoustic stylings. Channeling 
the best of Appalachia and more, the midwestern 
maestros present two toe-tapping shows. 


flux. RcVn iniscent ofBuster Keaton’s silent films, this 
award-winning dark comedy transpires without a word. 
Reinier Schimmel and Yannick Greweldinger play male 
roommates whose peaceful cohabitation centers on 
their obsessive neatness. Everything changes with the 
arrival of a not-so-efficient mechanical maid, brilliantly 
portrayed by Silke Hundertmark. This unlikely trio 
quickly descends into chaos within the walls of a 
meticulously designed, 1920s-era room. Holes, hidden 
cabinets and Dutch indie rockers Alamo Race Track — 
whose suits and makeup match the wallpaper, rendering 
them nearly invisible — make for memorable theatrics. 




calendar 


sports 

BURLINGTON HASH HOUSE HARRIERS: Seer 

Burlington City Hall Park, 6:30 p.m. $5; free for 
newcomers. Info. 734-5875, hashing@burling- 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

membership. Info, 247-5913. 

BRIAN DAVID JOHNSON: Intel Corporation's chief 

6:30 pjn. Free. Info, B60-2747. 

GREG GAUSE: The UVM professor of political scl- 
East Cold War.* lisley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 


NANCY SOMERS: In 'Aging Gracefully 101.' the 

5:30 p.m. Free. Info. B52-70B0. 

RUH A BENJAMIN: The Boston University assistant 

RUSSELL RICKFORD: In 'The Evolution of Malcolm 

Church. Norwich, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 649-1164. 

SCOTT WHEELER: Vermont's Northland Journal 


SHARON RICHIE: Norwich University's direc- 
sexual trauma in 'The Other Invisible Wounds of 

lunch. Info. 465-2183. 

SUSAN ACKERMAN: Evaluating traditional and 

Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-B291. 


FlynnSpace. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $21-25. Info. 


'LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS’ AUDITIONS: 

time slot. Info, 234-9113. inroiPbamarts.org. 
ROMEO AND JULIET': Central Vermont High School 

White River Junction, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 309-8146. 


'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': Catherine Doherty directs 

House. White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $31-70. Info. 
296-7000. 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: Bookworms select new 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY WRITERS SERIES: Poet and 

Northfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 485-2261. 

PAINTED WORD POETRY SERIES: A series highlight- 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 656-0750. 

POETRY CIRCLE: Bards share original verse with 

POETRY WORKSHOP: Ginger Lambert examines the 

Library, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 343-7160. 


THU. 3 


agriculture 

ORCHIDS 101: Horticulturists learn how to properly 


TREE KEEPER TRAINING: From planting to pruning 


RUMMAGE SALE: Secondhand items delight thrifty 


EVENING OF EXCELLENCE': Founded by local 

p.m. $28. Info, 775-0903. 


UNEDITED VOICES OFTHE UPPER VALLEY: 


Free; preregister; t 


INVENTI0N2VENTURE CONFERENCE: HubSpot 

VERMONT TRAVEL INDUSTRY CONFERENCE: See 

WED.2.7:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 


environment 

'POWERING A BRIGHT FUTURE' DISCUSSION 

p.m. Free. Info, 603-643-0328, 295-1232 barbara. 

VERMONT ORGANICS RECYCLING SUMMIT. Eco- 
keynoter Brenda Platt of the Institute for Local Self- 


Free. Info. 388-4964, bhookerS'vermontfolklifecen- 


health & fitness 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

SELF CARE FOR LYMPHATIC HEALTH: Massage 

preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY 
VOLUNTEERS: Pizza fuels teen 

Williston. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Klddos up to age 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 


AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: Tax counselors 

9:15. 10. 10:45 & 11:30 a.m. Free; preregister for a 
time slot. Info, 878-6955. 

'BIG BROTHER' OPEN CASTING CALL: Locals audi- 

fairs & festivals 

JOB a CAREER FAIR: Attendees network with 

Warren Ballrooms. Angell College Center. 5UNY 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 4:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 

film 

THE MUSIC OF REGRET' a 'UNTITLED (WORKING 
TITLE: KIDS AND DOGS)’: Laurie Simmons’ 2006 

streets. Room 232. Axinn Center. Starr Library, 
Middlebury College, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-5258. 

'WELCOME TO VERMONT: FOUR STORIES OF 
RESETTLED IDENTITY': A reception featuring fare 


SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington, every other Thursday, 10:30-11:15 a.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7216. 

langiuige 

8EGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 
Street. Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 
PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with 


p.m. $17-30. Info, 603-646-2422. 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Bassoonist George 


seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: K, 

Williston Town Hall, 6-7:30 p.m. $30 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info. 658-1900, ext 3903, 

sports 

BURLINGTON BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER a 
ANNUAL MEETING: Area professionals mingle at a 

$80-90; preregister. Info, 863-1175. 

talks 

ALICE WATERS: The renowned chef, restaurateur. 

Table Speaker Series. Dunbar Hall, Sterling College, 

EVERYDAY BUDDHISM PANEL DISCUSSION: 


Donations. Info, 224-1001. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN GLOBAL FORUM: Ned Castle, 

Cafe. Waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 496-8994. 

RACHEL ARMSTRONG: The leading 

the Todd Lecture Series. Plumley 
Northfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 


TIM BROOKES: TT 



MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

PJ STORY HOUR: Little ones dress for bed and wind 
Library, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 
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We'll be ^ 
here when you 
>j need us. 

• EVERY DAY / EVERY NIGHT 

• NO APPOINTMENT Needed 


• ALL INSURANCE Accepted 

• LOWER CO-PAY than the ER 

• LAB and X-RAY on site 

Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 

f ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^=! f Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

1311 Barre Montpelier Rd (next to Burger King) / 371.4239 





VERMONT CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE: 

Church. Montpelier, 8 p.m. S5-25. mro. 849-6900. 

OFF THE WALL: INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS ABOUT 


D. Info, 443-3168. 


Library, Montpelier. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

POETRY SLAM/OPEN MIC NIGHT: Poets, spoken- 

Brandon, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 247-4295. 


SAT.5 


UKRANIAN EGG DECORATING: Theresa Somerset 

Free. Info. 879-1236. 


TREASURES 8i TRINKETS RUMMAGE SALE: 


'ALL SHOOK UP COMEDY NIGHT': Founded by local 


theater 

'BELLES': Nancy Manney directs this Marble Valley 

FIRST FRIDAYS WITH NORTHERN STAGE: Informal 

'LAND WITHOUT WORDS': See THU.3, 4 & 10 pm. 
'LEBENSRAUM': In this silent comedy from the 

8 p.m. $17-40. Info, 603-646-2422. 

'LES MISERABLES': The adventures of ex-convict 

7:30 p.m. $21-35. Info. 863-5966. 

'MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING': The sexes squabble 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING': VERGENNES: The 

$10-12. Info. 877-6737. 

TWELFTH NIGHT: Shelburne Players present 


community 

ENGINEERS WITHOUT BORDERS FUNDRAISER: 

Burlington. 7 p.m. $10. Inro, 683-1347. 

HELP KIDS INDIA WINE & CHEESE NIGHT: A silent 

Berlin. 6-9 p.m. $20; cash bar. Info. 272-2824. 

A NIGHT OF CHOCOLATE: Decadent flavors tempt 


VERMONT HISTORY DAY: Local students present 


FINDING YOUR FEET WORKSHOP: 7he Place of 


BURLINGTON FOREST PRESCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: 

10 a.m-noon. Free. Info, 310-7028. 


a.m. &5:30 p.m. 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: 1 

POEMCITY: POETRY SLAM WITH GEOF HEWITT: 

Library. Montpelier. 7 pun. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

POEMCITY: POETRY STORYWALK RECEPTION: 

of Mary Oliver and Wendel I Berry with works by 




Bethany Church. Montpelier. 9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
TINSELTOWN GALA: Folks channel the glitz and 

Lodge. 5 p.m. $125-300; preregister. Info. 253-8358. 


DRAKE FLY FISHING FILM FUNDRAISER: Highlights 

Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y..7p.m. $12-15. 


'FRUITVALE STATION': Micf 
on the 2009 BART police shooting of Oscar Grant in 
Center. Middlebury College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 








VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 
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SAT.5 « P.53 


a.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info, 345-6030. 

SPRINGTIME HERPINI: Biologist John Jose 

Montpelier. 1-2 p.m. $5-12: preregister. Info, 223- 

sports 

BOLTON VALLEY LONG SHOT MEGA-BOX 
CHALLENGE: Skiers and riders put their skills and 

benefit the United College Club. Bolton Valley 
Resort registration. 10-11:30 a.m.; challenge, noon- 
12:45 p.m.; rail Jam, 1-2:30 pjn. $10; $19 lift tickets. 
Inlb, 434-6814. 

talks 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The renowned pianist 
Jericho, 1 p.m. Free. Info. 899-4962. 

theater 

'BELLES': See FRI.4, 7:30 p.m. 

'LAND WITHOUT WORDS': See THU.3, 4 & 10 p.m. 
LEBENSRAUM': See FRI.4. 

'LES MISERABLES': See FRI.4. 1 & 7:30 p.m. 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Anita Hartig stars 

Theatre. Rutland, 12:55 p.m. S10-20. Info. 775-0903. 
Town Hall Theater. Mlddlebury, 1 p.m. $10-24. Info. 

'MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’: See FRI.4. 2 & 7:30 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING': VERGENNES: See 


$150: preregister. Info. 603-448-4141. 

'TWELFTH NIGHT: See FRI.4. 


THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES': UVM's Undergrads 

words 

MICHAEL STRAUSS & TONY MAGISTRALE: The 

864-8001. 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See WED .2, 10 a.m.-5:30 


SUN. 6 

agriculture 


RED WAGON PLANTS OPEN HOUSE: A tour of ex- 

greens. Red Wagon Plants, Hinesburg. 10 a.m.-3 


and henna. Info. 453-3926. 

BURLINGTON NATURAL HEALTH CENTER SPRING 

RIVENOELL TRAILS ASSOCIATION DINNER 
MEETING & AUCTION: Folks feast on a homemade 

invasive tree pests rounds out the event. Hulbert 


Society of Chittenden County. Majestic 10. Williston, 

'SHEKINAH: THE INTIMATE LIFE OF HASIDIC 


a.m. $3-6. Info, 878-0700. 

SUGAR ON SNOW: See SAT.5. 

VERMONT ITALIAN CLUB PASTA DINNER: Foodies 

5-7:30 p.m. $10-24; free for kids under 5; preregis- 
ter; limited space. Info, 922-5005. 


DANCE LAB: El 

THE PLACE OF DANCE': Titled after Middlebury 

BRISTOL BOLLYWOOD BASH: Henna, film clips. 

Holley Hall. 


CAMP TA KUM TA BINGO BENEFIT: Players vie for 


health & fitness 


SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT: LIGHT BODY 
MEDITATION: Cynthia Warwick Seiler helps attend- 


noon-4:30 p.m. Free. Inro, 865-7216. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Kiddos 

Williston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

langiuige 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 


music 

CHAMBERWORKS: Violist Marcia Cassidy, cellist 

Hanover. N.H. 1 p.m. Free. Info, 603-646-2422. 
HOT CLUB OF CO WTOWN: The Austin-based trio 

Middlebury. 7:30 pjn. $30-35. Info. 388-0216. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE COMMUNITY CHORUS & 
CHAMPLAIN PHILHARMONIC: See SAT.5. Concert 

College, 3 p.m. $6-15. Info. 443-5258. 

MONTPELIER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA & ONION 
RIVER CHORUS: See SAT.5. Chandler Music Hall. 
Randolph. 4 p.m. $10-15. Info. 595-0087. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

Info. 728-5188. 

RED TAIL RING: See SAT.5, Richmond 
434-4563. 

SOCIAL BAND: See SAT.5. 5t. Paul's Cathedral. 

THREE DIVAS: Pianist Wayne Schneider accompa- 


Donations. Info. 859-0344 

VERMONT WIND ENSEMBLE: Alan Parshley 

Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776. 

sports 

UNITED WAY DODGEBALL TOURNAMENT: Take 


WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Ol 

JANE BECK: The Vermont Folklife Center founder 


1 n c; Sat April 12, 7:30 PM 

| Pre-concert talk with Middlebury College Affiliate Artist Eric 

A pi OP 1 eS Despard at 6:45 PM. 

ii l ifrY K Complimentary reception for musicians and audience follows 

Vj U J Lctl in the Gallery Chandsr NSjoic Nil; If lull/ handicapped accessible 

quartet 1 

After more than three decades, 1 
the Los Angeles Guitar 

Quartet remains aformidable 1 


ensemble, both in terms of R| 

technical bravura and musical U 
personality," 

— The Baltimore Sun 1 
Sponsored by y pp 

www.cbandler-arts.org 

802-728-6464 main 

STREET • RANDOLPH, VERMONT ' 


180 


That’s how many jobs are in this 
week’s classified section. 91 local 
businesses are hiring in print and 
online at sevendaysvt.com/jobs 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




Qigong Class 

HEALTH 

Wednesday evenings for 10 weeks 

Longevity 

Beginning Wednesday, April 16, 6-7 p.m. 


Taught by Arthur Makaris, who has been practicing 

r^i g „_ E 

Qigong for over 30 years. Arthur is a licensed 


Acupuncturist and master of Chinese martial art 


NORTHERN DIPPER QIGONG WILL FOCUS ON: 


Essence, Breath and Mind 

i m 

Physical and Energetic Alignment 


Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 

vuuhfeadon. - 

Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 

mediator. 

167 Pearl St, Essex Junction 


www.completechinesemedicine.com 


To register, call 879-7999 


J0 

Celebrating our milestone anniversary 
%w4US. with a musical phenomenon 


Lyric Theatre Company presents a new production of BOUBLIL and SCIlONBERG'S 

LesMiserables 

* April 4-13, 2014 | Flynn MainStage 


TICKETS: $21-$35 

Generous support fnm 

$5 student/senior discount at some performances; 

-4 Hickok.v Boardman 

802-86FLYNN | flynncenter.org 

NB Network of Companies 

-Mature Themes - 

Residential & Commercial Realty 

Info: lyrictheatrevt.org 

HR Intelligence • Retirement Solutions 
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CELEBRATE 
THE HEIGHT 
OF SUMMER 

with relaxation & wakefulness 


RELAX, RENEW & AWAKEN RETREAT 

July 24-27 

JOIN US For a spacious retreat that allows 
time to walk the land, visit our one-acre 
organic vegetable garden, or to follow the 
spontaneous callings of your spirit. 

Q 

www.karmecholing.org 
Barnet, VT • 802-633-2384 
Mention ihis ad and go 20% of f Program Fees 


TOGETHER 

WE SAVED THE LOON. 


By donating to the Nongame 
Wildlife Fund you protect 
Vermont's endangered wildlife 
for future generations to enjoy. 
Every $1 you give means an extra 
$2 helping Vermont's wildlife. 


'longame Wildlife Fund 


LET’S NOT STOP NOW! 


SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 

Library, WHIiston. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


TUE.8 


community 

’MEDICARE AND YOU: AN INTRODUCTION TO 


DROP-IN KNITTING: Needletvorkers of all skill levels 

p.m. Free. Info. 87B-4918. 

dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient tradl- 


VINYASA AT THE VINEYARD: Susan Buchanan of 

Vineyard. 6:15 p.m. $13. Info, 985-8222. 


ALTERNATIVE LITERATURE & POETRY INTENSIVE 
WORKSHOP FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: High school 

BRENDA SNOW: The local author arrests the 


seminars 


’GENTLEMAN PREFER BLONDES': Jane Russel and 

540-3018. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


health & fitness 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930, 863-5701. 

education 

CASTLETON COLLEGE MENTORING PROGRAM 
MOCK GRADUATION: As a preview to their 2025 

Castletan State College. 12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


environment 

CAROLYN RAFFENSPERGER: The environmental 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'THE TRIALS OF 
MUHAMMAD ALI': Bill Siegel's 2013 documentary 


preregister. Info. 272-8923. 

B, Burlington, 7 a.m. $13. Info. 522-3691. 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagl- 

Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See SUN.6. 4:30-7:30 p.m. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: MUD & PUDDLES: 

Library. 9:30-10:30 a m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFTS: Books and 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

Info. 878-4918. 

SCIENCE STORY TIME: Educator Kristen Littlefield 

Free. Info. 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: TURTLES: What makes these 

10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission. $9.50-12.50. 


849-2420. 


TERENCE CUNEO: The UVM professor of philosophy 

theater 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $21-25. Info. 863-5966. 

THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.2. 7:30 p.m. 

'SUNSET BLVD* AUDITIONS: Si 


POEMCITY: MARK DOTY: The poet and memoirist 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338, 229-0774. 

POEMCITY: CREATIVITY ON CAMPUS: Sean Prentiss 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


WED. 9 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales and 

young minds. Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

TEEN ART STUDIO WITH AMBER DEVOSS: The 

Day Art Center. Stowe, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; prereg- 
ister. Info, 253-8358. 

YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: Kiddos ages 2 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 
Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe. Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. 

INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 

Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. 1 


CITIZEN DIPLOMACY: A LECTURE: Attorney Sandy 
College. 6:15 p.m. Free. Info. 862-9616. 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: Monks from Namgyal 


WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: CENTRAL 
VERMONT CHAPTER MEETING: Drawing on 30 


$7-10. Info. 503-0219. 


SEXUAL VIOLENCE SUMMIT: A wide array of work- 

476-8825. 

education 

VETERANS EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
INFORMATION NIGHT: See WED.2. Rutland Armory. 


6 p.m. Free. Info. 485-2712. 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: THE OPIATE EFFECT': 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE V E ( I DAY V 




Want your dream home? 

We even have no money down options! 


HomeBridge' 


Shop Vermont's Best Selection of teak, wicker, 
wrought iron and aluminum furniture. We have styles 
to match any decor with prices to meet any budget 


RT 7 Shelburne Road • Shelburne, VT • 985-2204 
www.TheLightingHouse.net • Open 7 Days A Week 


HOUSE 


northern 

STAGE 


Through May 4 


White River Junction, VT 


www. northernstage.org 


SPRING WILL COME! 


comfort and style with decorative and practical porch and patio furniture. 


Lighting or Porch and Patio Furniture, Doesn't Matter. 

WE BEAT INTERNET PRICING. PERIOD. 




classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




slips. 5tudents will have the 

Apr 27, 70-2 p.m. Cost: S90/8- 


MAKE YOUR OWN SUNDIAL: 




Apr. 18 & May 2 & 9. 9:30 a.m.- 

Arts Burlington/Studio 266. 266 

Topaz Weis, 343-8172. 

TOUR TIBETAN ART AT THE 
FLEMING: In traditional Tibetan 




Id. Wed.. May 7, 5:30-7 
it: SlS/person. Location: 
S. Prospect St.. 

Vermont. OLLI at UV M. 65S-208S, 

astrology 

INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY: 

Taught by Jill McKeon. a student 


cal skill levels. Aug. 2-3, 9 a. m.-5 
p.m. Cost: $295/workshop; incl. 

Center. 636 Marble St.. West 
and Sculpture Center, 438-2097, 

TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Touch Drawing is 



ayurveda 


VEDIC STUDY AND FIRE 
CEREMONY: Join us at the 




burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: Wheel 


days! Weekly on Wed.. Apr. 9-May 
28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $200/ 
person: S780/BCA members. 


Apr. 14-May 19, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$200/person: S 180/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main St, Burlington. 


Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 10-May 29, 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $280/person: 
5252/BCA members. I 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St, 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

ceramics studio. Work primarily 

Weekly on Wed., Apr. 9-May 28. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $280/person; 
5252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St, 

GLAZING TECHNIQUES: Glazing 

May 4, 1:30-3 p.m. Cost S1B/BCA 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 250 

JEWELRY: LEATHER EARRINGS: 

Cost 525/person; S22.50/BCA 
135 Church St, Burlington. 

PAINTING: WATERCOLOR: Learn 




735 Church St., Burlington. 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORKS: Professional 
photographer Dan Lovell dem- 




Main St. Burlington. 

TAKING ETSY TO THE NEXT 
LEVEL: Trying to figure out how 


May 5, 6-8 p.m. Cost $18/BCA 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

WHEEL THROWING II: Refine 


PRINT: WOODCUT: With local 

Dynasty (before 220 BC) in China 


Hale will guide you through 


burlington 

college 


COLORS: From the strong hues 

explore this short but sweet 

images and technique, a field 


5 22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center, 135 Church St.. 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 


BACKYARD HOMESTEAD 

homestead. You'll leave with the 

Location: Burlington College. 

351 North Ave.. Burlington. Into: 

923-2240, ichamelcffburlington. 

CLASSICAL CONNECTIONS: 




imagery. Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 70- 
May 29, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $230/ 






required. Ape 70. 6:30-9:30 
p.m. Cost: $30/3-hour class. 
Location: Burlington College. 

357 North Ave.. Burlington. Into: 
Burlington College, Krista Hamel, 
9 23-2240, khamelfPburlington. 

WOMEN'S WELLNESS CLASSES: 

Herbs for Women’s Wellness 
will help you nourish and 

vitality and desire. Twenty 




Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 70-May 29. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $280/person; 
S2S2/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St 


7& Apr. 30. Cost 525/course. 

9 23-2240. kbameMPburllngton. 


SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


ADV. JEWELRY: MAKING A 
LOCKET: Instructor Matthew 

p.m.. Apr 30-May 28. Cost: 5285/ 

Shelburne Craft School. 64 
Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 

BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor. Sarah 

Apr. 16-Jun. 4 . Cost: 5260/person 
(members $193.50, nonmem- 
bers 5275. + $45 materials 

EVERYTHING BUT THE WHEEL 

HB: Instructor: Jules Polk. This 

FrL 9:30 a.m.-noon Apr 18-Jun. 
$243, nonmembers $270, + 
Shelburne Craft School 64 

GLAZING TECHNIQUES: 

Instructor: Jules Polk. This three- 


= CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSV 


3:30-5:30 p.m.. Apr. 12-26. Cost 
$1057person {me niters $76.50. 






May 26}. Cost: 5405/person 
bers $325. * $80 materials 


1-May 22. Cost: SllO/nonmem- 


MAKE A TABLE/ GLASS MOSAIC 




Jul. 28-Aug. 1. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: 
$ 350/non mem bers; $3T5/mem- 

MIX-LEVEL WHEEL THROWING 

(DAY): Instructor: Rlk Rolla. 


KIDS: SPRING INTO CRAFTS: 




Shelburne. 

ONE-DAY STAINED GLASS: In 


Cost: $ 180/1 day (members SI25. 

Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd., 
Shelburne. 






5255/person (members $193.50. 


that will be taught to facilitate 

1-3 p.m.. Apr : 17 & Jury. 5. Cost 
$215/person (members S793.50, 

& syllabus /. Location : Shelburne 
Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd. 
Shelburne. 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

Yoga Dance 200-hour teacher 
after-school 8. Sat. classes. 

Yoga Center. ISO Dorset St . Blue 

DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 


266 Pine St., Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-1077, info&salsalina. 






9:15 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 


Inro: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 

HIP HOP FUSION FITNESS: Hip 


& ballet. Kids classes, too. Cost: 


: South End Studio. 
540-0044. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


sons also available. Cost: $50/4- 

C/ub 20 Crowley SC Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 


INTRODUCTION TO DREAM 

Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


drumming 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


GET ON THE ROAD TO THE FINAL POUR! 


SEVEN DAYS 

VERMONT, 



March 19- April 7 



Vote for your favorite local brews at 
sevendaysvt.com 


SCAN THIS ENTIRE PAGE WITH 

THE LAYAR APP TO VOTE FROM 
YOUR PHONE (SEE P.9) 



classes 




Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255, 

empowerment 

JOURNEYS: CREATIVE SELF 
DISCOVERY: Explore your 




and ritual), take a six-session 

5, 6:30 P.J71.-9 p jn Cost 5165/ 
person ($150 If paid by April 15 ): 

Studio 266, 266 S. Champlain St, 
Burlington , Topaz Weis. 862- 

MONETIZE YOUR CREATIVE 


gifts, with Rosine Kushnlck, MFA 

Apr. 6, 2-3:30 p.m. Location: 
Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne 
R d„ suite 140. Shelburne. Info: 
Golden Beam of Light LLC. 
Rosine kushnlck. 84S-399-2436, 

TACKLING YOUR 
INDIVIDUATION: Learn how 

7-9p,m, Cost: $6 O/person. 

Spiritual Sciences, 55 Clover La.. 
Water bury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


Teens/adults. Apr. 4. 5:45-7:45 

Info: 652-4548. Rynnarts.org. 

gardening 

CONTAINER DESIGN PLANTING 

tainer design care at Full Circle 


st: $20/members; $35/ 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: 

Wed.. 5:45-6:45 p.m.. Apr. 


at UVM. 322 South Prospect 
of Vermont OLLI at UVM OLLI 


238-0820. info® 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 

11 


EXPLORING CONNECTIONS 
SERIES: DIFFERENTIATION OF 
THE PARTS/ INTEGRATION OF 
THE WHOLE: This workshop se- 


5:30-7 p.m. Cost: $IO/person. 
Location: Gardener $ Supply, 12B 

Info: 660-3505-4. 


5, 11:30-noon . Cost: $10/person. 
Info: 660-3505-4, 


helen day 


EDIBLE LANDSCAPING: 

and berries. Apr. 12. 9:30-11 a.m. 
Cost 5 10/person. Location: 
Gardeners Supply. 128 Intervale 


RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 


Cost: $80/members; $105 non- 

RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 


OWN FOOD AT THE COMMUNITY 
TEACHING GARDEN: Learn 

i-week. hands-on 

The Vegetable Gardener's Bible. 

May to late Sep. Cost: $300/ 
full garden bed ; $250/shared 

SALAD LOVERS GARDEN: Salad 

Rd„ Burlington. Inro: 660-3505- 

THE ART OF GROWING FOOD: 


Greg Speer. Apr. 30. 9 a.m.-noon . 
Cost: $80/members;$T05/non- 


BASKETMAKING WORKSHOPS: 
THE MARKET BASKET: Weave 






J. Clancy. May 3. TO a.m. -3 p.m. 
Cost: $90/members; $115/non- 
members. Location: Helen Day 


Info: 253-8358. education ® 

AWAKEN YOUR CREATIVITY: Are 


M ay 2-May 30. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Cost: $95/members; $120/non- 
members. Location: Helen Day 
Art Center, 90 Pond St. Stowe. 
Info: 253-835 8. education © 

STOP-MOTION ANIMATION 
WORKSHOP: Learn the basics of 




9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost: $65/ 

: Helen Day Art Center, 
90 Pond St., Stowe. Info: 253- 


HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


p.m. Cost: $850/series. Location: 
Horsetail Herbs. 134 Manley Pd.. 

Kelley Robie. 893-0521, 

HERBS FROM THE GROUND UP: 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 
Program, Apr. 26-27, May 24-25, 




life. Every Mon.. 9:30 a.m.-3 pjn., 
May 5-0ct. 13. Cost: S900/per- 


S300/wk. or $75/day. Location: 
Inro: 233-7676, 

SPRING DANCE CLASSES: 

AGES 4-6: Does your child love 

of WeBop Hip Hop/Creative 

3:45 p.m. Hip Hop: Vue., 3:15-4 

week class. Location: South End 
Studio. 696 Pine St, Burlington. 
Info: 540-0044, 


YOGA FOR AGES 13-1S: Teens 

5:30 p.m.. Apr. 3-May 29. Cost: 

South End Studio. 696 Pine St.. 
Burlington. Info: 540-0044. 


language 

SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 


SPANISH FOR FAMILIES & 
ADULTS: Express Fluency's 


Woodbury. Info: 456-8122. 
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music 


Whoa, Nellie! 

The genre-defying Nellie McKay performs at the FlynnSpace 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



E ven more striking than Nellie 
McKay’s ability to play nearly any 
instrument and tap into nearly 
any genre is her astounding confi- 
dence. McKay is a musician who is just as 
comfortable belting a show tune as she is 
rapping, and just as convincing with so- 
cial satire as she is with a slinky love song 
There's no one quite like her in American 

It's now 10 years since McKay — whose 
last name rhymes with “rye" — released 
her highly accomplished debut album Get 
Away From Me, which wound up on many 
best-of lists. Since then, she’s released four 
more albums, each of which showcases her 
fierce wit, outspokenness and bold musical 
talents. 

One of those albums is Normal as Blue- 
berry Pie: A Tribute to Doris Day, named 
for an artist with whom McKay has a par- 
ticular affinity. Not only do both singers 
draw inspiration from the Great American 
Songbook, but both are vocal advocates for 
animal rights. In 2005, McKay, a vegan, 
even won the Humane Society of the Unit- 
s ed States' Doris Day Music Award, 
jj McKay’s lyrics are both playful and 
3; stinging. She reserves her sharpest barbs 
< for regressive politicians, sexists and any- 
5 one who would impinge on the civil rights 
§ of another. Any stridency is mitigated by 
her charm. 

Though she hasn’t released a studio 
2 album since 2010's Home Sweet Mobile 
9 Home, McKay has been active in other 
9 media. She has composed two “musical 
5 biographies”: one of pioneering environ- 
5 mentalist Rachel Carson and another of 
Barbara Graham, the convicted murderer 
executed in San Quentin in 1955. McKay 
w has also appeared on Broadway in The 
5 Threepenny Opera and in a number of films 
z and off-Broadway shows. 

3 This Friday, April 4, McKay will per- 
1/1 form two shows at the FlynnSpace in Bur- 
lington. In advance of those performances, 
McKay spoke with Seven Days by phone 
about her music, her politics and her uku- 
lele. 

M SEVEN DAYS: 1m a fan of Doris Day's, 
i too. Can we take a moment to geek out 
Is about her? 



NELLIE MCKAY: Sure! For a 
“retro” figure, she was awfully 
ahead of her time, where ani- 
mals are concerned. 

[Her music] got me through 
high school. I was on an animal 
rights protest. I had taken a 
bus to downtown Baltimore 
to protest the aquarium. I had 

cord store. I liked the cover [of 
a record I found], so I bought i 


It w. 




SD: What was it, specifically. ab< 
ris Day’s music that spoke to you? 

NM: Nowadays, everything’s so expl 
it. It wasn’t back then. Who wants 
everything spelled out? Everything 
became blunt and stayed blunt. 


anything concrete. I have a friend who’s 
an observational comedian. He says he 
an’t just sit at a desk and come up with 
iservations. You have to go live your life. 


SD: Your songs often demonstrate 
your strong political convictions, but 
it’s sort of like a sneak attack, since 
your music can be so upbeat. 

N M : Who is it who said they didn’t want 
a revolution unless there would be danc- 
You want to make a joyful noise. I 
first. 

many great works of art 
antiwar, yet we still have John Kerry 
lying, "Reporting for duty" at the Demo- 
National Convention, and Obama 
with the drones. There are flags ev- 
erywhere. I’m inclined to think it 


Is there anyone you'd re- 
ally like to collaborate with? 

NM: I’d like to work with Taj 
Mahal again. We recorded 
a duet of “Baby, You’ve Got 
What It Takes.” We were do- 
ing it by ISDN — he was in 
London. I was very groggy, but 
he woke me right up. 

Also Elaine Stritch. She 
is like a lot of fun. 


you especially enjoy play- 
ing? Which instrument do 
you compose on? 

NM: Well, I love the ma- 
rimba. I’ve been fortunate 
enough to be playing it with 
the [progressive chamber 


BECAUSE SOMEONE NEEDS TO TEACH THEM A LESSON. 


SD: It’s been about four years since your 
last album. Are you working on a new 


NELLIE MCKAY 


music group] Turtle Island Quartet. I com- 
pose on it a little bit. The uke is the most 
democratic instrument. You pick it up and 
you can play it It lends itself to feeling 


SD: How did you get started on the uke? 

NM: It was given to me by Jim Dale, who 
was in The Threepenny Opera with me. He 
wanted me to leave him alone, so he gave 
me the ukulele, hoping it would keep me 
occupied. It didn’t work. I would just go 
knock on his door each day and play him a 
new song that I’d learned. It became even 
more of a bother. 


SD: You clearly have pretty diverse mu- 
sical taste. Is there anything you don't 

NM: I try not to buy successful artists, be- 
cause someone needs to teach them a les- 


SD: Your albums seem to me to be par- 
ticularly well arranged. What's your 
method? 

NM: I think dog walks are helpful. Writing 
with a pen or pencil, as opposed to a com- 
puter — we all need to get off the machines. 
Having a drink now and then doesn’t hurt. 
It's more about those things than about 


NM: Kind of. Isn’t there enough to listen 
to? As Van Morrison said, it’s all been done. 
It depends on how much caffeine I’ve had. 
I dunno — where does all this ambition get 
us? There’s a part in [Kurt Vonnegut’s nov- 
el] Cat’s Cradle where there’s a lady who 
wishes everyone would just stop thinking. 

SD: So that's your great hope? 

NM: Yes, bar none.® 


INFO 

p.m. at the FlynnSpace in Burlington. $26/30. 
flynntix.org 
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Personally, I’m interested in the 
debut of live podcasts at the GMCF. 
These include recordings of Improv 
Vermont, WBUR’s “You're the Expert,” 
in which comedians weigh in on the 
latest in academic research, and a taping 
of local comedians will betts and chicky 
winkleman’s pod, “14th State Podcast.” 

I was a guest on that last podcast in 
December, and I had a great time. Betts, 
Winkleman and I discussed local music, 
local comedy, what the hell gives me the 
right to have opinions on either and, of 
course, catching your college roommate 
masturbating. You can hear that 
episode, as well as many others with 
guests far funnier and more interesting 
than myself, at 14thstatepodcast.com. 
And for tix and complete info on the 
GMCF, visit greenmountaincomedy. 


Trolling Right Along 

The big news on the local music front 
this week is phish bassist mike Gordon’s 
show at die Higher Ground Ballroom 
on Sunday, April 6. If you didn’t know, 
Gordon recently released his latest solo 
record, Overstep, to modest critical 
acclaim. He's been touring the record 
with some of his favorite, non-Phishin’ 
buddies, including max creek's scott 
murawski (guitar), barika's CRAIG MYERS 
(percussion), Burlington jazz pianist 
tom cleary and drummer todd isler. And 
that’s all I’m gonna write about Mike 
Gordon today. 

For one thing, the show is sold out, 
so if you're going, you’re going, and 
nothing I print here will sway you 
either way. Not that I’d want to sway 
you. To each their own, as they say. 

Two, do you really want to know 
my thoughts on Gordon’s new record? 

I don’t diink you do. And if you do, it's 
for one of two reasons. One, it’s because 
not only are you also not a Phish-head 
but you get off on reading snarky 
commentary about them, which is just 
kind of sad. Or, and this is even worse, 
you're one of those Fee-hadist message- 
board jack-offs who explode in anger 
whenever anyone utters a disparaging 
word about the band, and proceeds 
to make the offending critic’s life hell 
for three days. Such outrage is better 
reserved for stuff that’s, you know, 
actually important. Like civil rights, war 
and the Boston Red Sox. (See last week's 
epic dustup over an admittedly dumb 
Noisey.com anti-Phish piece, if you need 


a crash course on that phenomenon.) 
Maybe I’m still blissed out from writing 
about new-age music for this week’s 
cover story, but I’d rather not feed 
either group of trolls at the moment, 
thank you very much. 

Of course, this does raise a practical 
question: So what the hell are you gonna 
write about this week, dan bolles? Well, 
let’s strap in for another quick-hitting 
edition of Soundbites and find out, 
shall we? 


In music news ... comedy! 

Just as a heads up, tickets for this 
year’s Green Mountain Comedy Festival 
are on sale as of Tuesday, April L No 

We’ve weighed in on this year’s 
lineup in recent columns. But to jog 
your memory, headliners include 
standups tig notaro, myq kaplan 
and deanne smith, who are all pretty 
hilarious. As in past years, the fest 
will also include workshops and 
performances from professional improv 
troupes, including locals spark arts, 
improvboston and NYC’s upright citizens 
brigade — the last of which includes one 
of my oldest and dearest friends, so this 
will be the last you hear from me on 
anything UCB-related. And, as always, 
the backbone of the fest will be the 100- 
plus local comedians rocking showcases 
in Burlington and Montpelier. 



Meanwhile, in Montpelier, I’m 
dismayed to report that venerable dive 
Charlie O’s World Famous — aka “the 
greatest bar in the world” — is closed as 
of Tuesday, April 1. Yes, really. 

(That sound you hear is every PBR- 
swilling denizen of the capital city 
freaking the fuck out.) 

Relax, guys. The club is just shutting 
down for a week or so for some “spring 
cleaning.” It will be open again — and 
presumably clean! — on Thursday, April 
10, with blues duo bert wills and clint 
boyd. More on those guys next week. 

In the meantime, on Friday, April 
4, just around the corner on Langdon 
Street, Sweet Melissa's is venturing 
beyond the roots, blues and Americana 
fare that has become something of 
its calling card. The show that night 
features a trio of cool acts, including 
Montpelier-based garage-blues duo 
lake superior, Burlington-based indie 
outfit paper castles and an ambient solo 
project called lituya bay. I confess I’m 
unfamiliar with that last act, but both 
LS and PC are always fun live. And it’s 
nice to see some indie fare make its way 
onto the Sweet Melissa’s slate. 


Sticking with central Vermont for a 
minute, everyone's favorite righteous 
babe, anais mitchell, is playing a benefit 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Hot Club 


> is Jiba 


AFTER DARK 

MUSIC SERIES 


of 

Cowtown 


Sunday, 

April 6, 2014 
7:30 p.m. 

S30 adv/$35 door 

Hardest-swinging, 

Western swing 
trio on the planet 
Tickers at Main Street Stationery and by mail. 

After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 
Middlebury’s Town Hall Theater 




Bakery by day. Pizza by night 
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Bakery 
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197 n. Winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Facebook 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

IIKE/FAN/STAIK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 
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I [INDIE FOLK] 


Rocket Woman Did you know that Jocie Adams used to be a rocket scientist? It's 
true. Before joining acclaimed indie-folk outfit the Low Anthem, Adams even worked for NASA. 
She now leads her own outfit, arc isis. But she still has an affinity for the stars as suggested by her 
band’s own description of the group's celestial, genre-jumping sound: "Mystical rainbow fairy kitten 
astronauts hurtling through the cosmos.” Arc Isis play the Skinny Pancake in Burlington this Friday, 
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at, and for, the Haybarn Theatre at 
Goddard College this Saturday, April 
5. Goddard is trying to raise money 
to upgrade the venue’s lighting and 
sound. Joining Mitchell will be local 
songwriter kris gruen, who is fresh off 
an appearance at South by Southwest 
and recently released a catchy new 
single and accompanying video, “How 
Long Will I Wait.” 


Speaking of sound upgrades, word 
on the street is that Burlington’s 
Manhattan Pizza has enlisted the help 
of Signal Kitchen's dave decristo to 


beef up its system. No line on when 
exactly the upgrade will take place. But 
the hangout on the corner of Church 
and Main has quietly become a pretty 
bankable spot for live music recently. 
Stay tuned- 


in very loosely related news, andy logo 
has a new band, the lugo band, which is 
a band featuring Andy Lugo. Ahem. 

Lugo, best known as the longtime 
front man for rebel-folk rockers 2 nd 
agenda, has been hosting a weekly 
Wednesday open mic at Manhattan 
Pizza for years now, which is the 


tenuous connection to the previous bit. 
He describes his new group as a “high- 
energy three piece" that mixes roots, 
rock and reggae. Some rough basement 
demos he sent our way recently bear out 
that description. I’m guessing folks who 
prefer their rock a little on the irie side 
will find a lot to like. See for yourself 
when the band makes its Burlington 
debut at Nectar’s on Tuesday, April 8. 

Last but not least, almost anyone can 
cover a great song and make their 
version at least passable — with the 
exception of sixpence none the richer, 
obviously, who somehow managed to 
slaughter one of the greatest simple pop 
songs of all time, the las “There She 
Goes.” Yes, I’m still angry about that, 15 
years later. 

It requires true vision to take a great 
song and elevate it even further — or at 
least tweak it to make it something new 
and interesting. But why is it that artists 
almost always cover the really good 
songs, or at least lesser songs that have 
some ironic cachet? Wouldn’t it be more 
impressive to take a shitty song and do 
it well? After all, terrible songs need the 
most help, right? Right. 

This Friday, April 4, Espresso Bueno 
in Barre will once again hold the Worst. 
Song. Ever, competition, in which 
contestants will compete to see who has 
the best worst song ever. That’s a key 
distinction. The idea is not to butcher 
a good song — lookin' at you, Sixpence! 
— but to take a lousy song and make it 
good, or interesting, or at the very least 
really weird. © 
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Pluggin’ Hybrid danny brown is a misfit. He hails from Detroit, but, 
favoring skinny jeans and vintage tees, he hardly looks the pait of a street-hardened 
rapper. In fact, Brown’s atypical fashion sense is the reason SO Cent reportedly refused 
to sign the MC to his G-Unit label. Brown’s music is similarly unconventional, pairing 
bleak, honest tales of life in the Motor City with musical influences as far flung as UK 
grime and prog rock. That unorthodox mashup of cultural touchstones has earned him 
one of the most appropriate nicknames in modern music: the Hybrid. Brown plays the 
Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington on Thursday, April 3, with bodega bamz 
and zelooperz. 
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Watch something LOCAL this week, 


REVIEW this 

Guthrie Galileo, 
Sauce Vapor 



Sauce Vapor is Guthrie Galileo’s debut 
EP, released by In Space & Time Records. 
A student at the University of Vermont, 
the producer and singer currently calls 
Burlington his home. But the sounds 
Galileo offers on Sauce Vapor pay homage 
to his West Coast roots, specifically the 
Bay Area. Speaking of his songwriting, 
Galileo says these songs “hold 
subconscious allusions to pop-cultural 
phenomena, which, at some point, have 
been influential on my personal life 
and art." Listening to the EP, you can 
experience the variety of media stimuli 
that many of us take in every day — when 


Enemy Self, 
Evolution Kills 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In the early 2000s, local trip-hop outfit 
Manifest Nexto Me were among the most 
successful and well-traveled bands on 
the local scene. The quartet released a 
couple of well-received recordings and 
were best known as a hard-touring live 
act Both on record and in concert, the 
group fused a dense, brooding sound 
with philosophically provocative and 
often dark wordplay. That, along with 
their live instrumentation, set them apart 
from other local hip-hop acts of the era. 
But, as almost all good local bands do, 
Manifest eventually ran their course. And 
save for a few reunion gigs here and there 
and occasional stints in other bands, its 
members have largely receded from the 

The increasing vitality of hip-hop 
in Vermont recently suggests Manifest 
may have been ahead of their time. As a 
fan, I find their absence to be a colossal 
bummer. 

Not to discount the band’s progressive 
instrumental prowess, but Manifest 
largely succeeded on the talents of their 


an iPod shuffle can follow Washed Out 
with Macklemore. Richly playful, Sauce 
Vapor has an electro-pop framework, 
within which Galileo applies the sounds 
and filters of contemporary electronic 
music to the rhythms and themes of 
classic R&B and hip-hop. 

Sauce Vapor starts with “Champagne 
Flow.” With a swaying, lazy drumbeat and 
a feel like the post-’N Sync coolness of 
Justin Timberlake, this song transports 
you to a party where you've just found the 
liquid confidence to cross the dance floor 
and talk to the girl who's caught your eye. 

Next, the vintage-sounding synth 
leads on “Cherry Ridge” deliver a slow 
four/four that channels the Ray-Bans and 
parachute pants of the 1980s. 

Galileo's hip-hop influence surfaces fully 
on the third track, “Motel Honda.” With 
vocal help from Galactic Brown, this cut 
boasts the first rapped verses on Sauce 
Vapor , and pushes the limits of variety for 
a five-song electronic EP. 

The hip-hop vibes continue on “Soigne 
Pt. II," a classic West Coast beat, complete 
with the high-octave sliding, sine-wave 
synth customary on early Dr. Dre. This, 
the penultimate track, might turn listeners 
into lovers with its temptation to “make 



two MCs, Chris Kiper and Michael 
Morelli. Kiper owned a deliberate yet 
often playful flow, while Morelli favored 
more nimble rhythms and a darker lyrical 
worldview. They were a well-matched, 
dynamic duo. On his new album, Evolution 
Kills, recorded under the moniker Enemy 
Self, Morelli proves he’s just as formidable 
a rapper on his own. And those who, 
like this reviewer, remember Manifest 
Nexto Me fondly would do well to check 
it out. So would anyone with a taste for 
homegrown hip-hop. 

In the years since Manifest, Morelli’s 
life has changed. He’s now married and 
a father. Predictably, those life events 
inform much of his writing. But he hasn't 
lost his contemplative nature. If anything, 
the challenges of being a grown-up have 
only deepened Morelli’s introspection. 

“Sanctum" begins with a brooding vibe 
that harks to the heyday of Manifest. A 
grimy organ progression cuts against a 
plodding backbeat Morelli rhymes with 
equal doses of reflection and aggression: 
“I’m livin’ life like there's no time left / 
Like who's gonna find success? / Who’s 
gonna write these checks?" 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


galaxies from the mattress," and a fading 
organ that glows like warm skin. 

The final song, “Cuddleflood,” is a definite 
favorite and features the album’s strongest 
vocal effort. The song opens with warm 
synths and a sparse, syncopated drumbeat 
reminiscent of Radiohead’s Kid A. The 
track then evolves around a 1970s R&B 
guitar phrase, looped to anchor the song 
as it shifts between feels. “Cuddleflood” 
ushers the EP to a close with an a cappella 
passage that invites another listen to “the 
flood of love” that is Sauce Vapor. 

Instead of contributing more mindless 
party anthems to the world of electronica, 
Guthrie Galileo has given us a unique 
brand of electro-pop, spanning the genres 
that make up today’s popular music with 
tasteful songwriting. Overall, Sauce Vapor 
is a solid debut effort, with "Cuddleflood” 
showcasing Galileo at his best. Let's 
hope the future sees more like this from 
Burlington’s newest resident producer. 

Sauce Vapor by Guthrie Galileo is available 
atinspaceandtimerecords.bandcamp.com. 

MITCHELL MANACEK 



Morelli produced the record himself 
and scored a mixing and mastering assist 
from Burlington’s SkyPlitterlnk. On 
subsequent tracks, he steps out from the 
gloomy shadow of Manifest and explores 
new sonic approaches. “Primate" builds 
around an ethereal synth swell before 
coalescing around a skittering beat. “The 
Mirror” is a detour into psychedelic house 
that features his most acrobatic wordplay. 
The title cut is an exercise in minimalist 
production that morphs into a heady 
bitches’ brew of sound. The remainder 
of the album is similarly adventurous, 
traversing an array of aural aesthetics. 

But through it all, Morelli maintains 
a sense of dark isolation. His role as 
his family’s provider and protector has 
become his greatest muse, and his honest, 
man-against-the-world meditations are 
by turns touching and tragic. An element 
of uncertainty and fear underscores 
his writing as Enemy Self and gives his 
words a newfound depth and weight. The 
result marks the welcome return of one 
of Vermont’s truly thought-provoking 
rappers. 

Evolution Kills by Enemy Self is 
available at enemyself.bandcamp.com. 
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University ofVermont 
researchers are conducting 
Interviews of parents who feel 
their child age 10-16 is “addicted" 
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think they are “addicted” to food. 

The research study includes: 

• An interview for parent(s). 

• Youth will be interviewed, 
asked to complete 2 short 
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their height and weight taken. 
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HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 



TUE.8 

burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 





ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 


chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Pimps of Joytime 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Rookie 





Night 7 p.m.. free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m. 

stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & 



WED. 9 

burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 





Gimme Shelter For the past 35 years, the holmes brothers have 
occupied the corner where country, blues, gospel and soul intersect. Or, as Entertainment 
Weekly put it, “The Holmes Brothers are juke joint vets with a brazenly borderless 
view of American music." On their new album. Brotherhood, the band challenges the 
boundaries of American music even more fiercely, delivering a sound the New York 
Times calls “deeply soulful and uplifting” and “timeless.” The Holmes Brothers play 
ArtsRiot in Burlington this Friday, April 4, with miss tess & the talkbacks, as part of the 
Shelter Series, a celebration of food, beer and music. 



chittenden county 

HIGHER ground showcase 
LOUNGE: Wild Child. Tall 


HE MONKEY HOUSE: Clc 


HE RISE BAKERY: Open 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 






stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA I 
Trivia Night. 7 p.m., fr 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 



middlebury area 


barre/montpelier too brothers lounge s. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: STAGE: Open Mic. 9 p.m.. free. 


Immerse yourself in the art and 
craft of woodworking this summer. 


VERMONT 

WOODWORKING SCHOOL 

Call us at 802-849-2013 

amt 

O BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


Summer Immersion Program 
2014 Summer Semester: 

May 27-July 25 | 

Housing Available Learn more at: info.burlington.edu/woodworking 





IT'S EASY! 

Bring in your old Mac or PC from April 7-21 and we’ll get 
you a competitive trade-in value with no appointment 
needed. Use your trade-in to save big on a new Mac! 



TYCHO 


Listening to Tycho is the aural 
equivalent of exploring a new art 
museum. The overall effect is one of 
remarkable beauty and you still have 
the option of how you'll take it in. 
CONSEQUENCE OF SOUND 



Tuesday, April 15 

Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
TO WATCH A VIDEO - 
SEE PAGE 9 ' 


, Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia ques _ 

i Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 


H noon. Winners notified by 5 D .rr 
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Site Seeing 

"Abstract Terrains," Vermont Metro Gallery 
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S ix months after the BCA Center opened the 
Vermont Metro Gallery on the building's 
fourth floor, it’s clear this was a strategic 
mistake. Rather than situating this venue 
— and its exhibits — out of sight, BCA should have in- 
stalled the modestly sized gallery at the Church Street 
Marketplace level. 

Gallery curator Kerri Macon has so far staged three 
strong group shows that together highlight the breadth 
and depth of artistic talent in Ver- 
mont Each has proved more aes- 
thetically alluring than the recent 
exhibits given pride of place on the 
center’s ground floor. But casual 
visitors to the BCA Center — espe- 
cially those who are unimpressed by the conceptual work 
typically displayed at street level — may never make it to 
the top floor, or even know it exists. 

And that’s a pit)'. Such viewers would be missing out 
on “Abstract Terrains,” a thematic show that extends the 
Vermont Metro Gallery’s winning streak. 

Three painters and a photographer achieve four-part 
harmony in this grouping of about 30 pieces in which each 
artist's eye and hand have transformed a bit of the natu- 
ral world into something elemental. Personal visions and 
styles act here to defamiliarize landscapes, causing viewers 
to see everyday subject matter in new, revealing ways. 

Retired architect and active painter Tom Cullins man- 
ages to make the rock face of the Barre granite quarry 
appear both recognizable and recondite. Cullins’ suite 
of 10 identically sized watercolors have been hung close 
together to produce multiple perspectives on various cor- 
ners of the quarry, which he seems to have painted at dif- 
ferent times of day. 

The close-up renderings of the sheared planes of gran- 
ite emphasize their angularity and subtle color contrasts. 
In most of the pieces, an interplay of shadow and light 
further enhances Cullins’ ability to make us see the pure 
geometry of his forms. The series serves as a fine contem- 
porary example of the analytic cubism pioneered a cen- 
tury ago by Picasso and Georges Braque. 

Gary Hall does something similar in the medium of 
photography. He also takes quarried rocks as the subject 
of most of his pieces and, like Cullins, produces intrigu- 
ing visual effects through close-up studies of a small part 
of a large whole. In “Vein Cut Marble," for example, two 
white diagonals — one intact, one fragmented — run jag- 
gedly across a backdrop of black vertical lines. This must 
be an almost-microscopic view of a piece of cut marble, but 
a viewer sees it as a juxtaposition of straight and angled 
streaks, as well as an arrangement of gray, white and black. 

There’s a murky quality to these photos that view- 
ers may find off-putting at first. Concentration brings 
rewards, however, as Hall's compositions slowly reveal 
their essence. "Quarried Marble” is particularly striking. 
Eleven stalactites drip delicately downward like spilled 
liquids along a creased and gnarled surface. 

These images represent a departure — or perhaps a 
personal interest — for Hall, whose commercial specialty 




is photography for architects, builders and the hospitality 
industry. Admirers of art photography who see his contri- 
butions to "Abstract Terrains” will come away hoping he 
continues in this direction. 

Viewers probably won’t deduce the inspiration for Eliz- 
abeth Nelson's three large-scale, checkerboard paintings 
until the titles tip them off. Horizontal and vertical rows of 
small squares — most of them given a patterned treatment, 
a few left untouched as sections of canvas — combine into 
dappled and jutting arrangements of color and form. They 
can also be read, in keeping with Nelson's obvious inten- 
tion, as abstract reworkings of representational scenes. 

Browns and grays are the dominant colors in “Inter- 
state Rocks — March,” which includes a narrow swath 
of sky blue on its top edge. Snowy white and icy blue fill 
most of the picture plane in "Interstate Rocks — Febru- 
ary,” although bits of brown and gray pop up in places, 
just as they might on remnants of ledges seen in winter 
from a passing car on 1-89 or 1-91. 

In “Looking Up,” the artist’s perspective is that of an 
observer lying flat on her back and viewing a forest cano- 
py and the clouds above. It’s an assemblage of hundreds of 
squares smaller than those in the two interstate paintings. 
Nelson has colored many of them a leafy green that inten- 
sifies Vermonters’ yearnings for spring. These are pointil- 
list works — except they consist of exactly proportioned 
squares rather than dabs of various shapes and sizes. 

Johanne Yordan moves further away from realism 
than do the three other artists in “Abstract Terrains,” but 
the titles of her paintings, like Nelson’s, serve to orient us 
toward their origins. Yordan’s paintings have a brooding 
beauty suggestive of mirages. 

“Parallels" has a horizon line at its midpoint, with 
blue and white washes above it. Below are shimmering, 
upside-down reflections of the black and gold shapes that 
rise like minarets or radio antennas from that horizontal 
divide. It’s as though tall objects were being viewed at a 
distance across a watery expanse, although Yordan has 
given the water a confoundingly beige complexion. 

“Emerge" is even more mystifying as to its source in 
the physical world. Here, a cottony clump of white sepa- 
rates a scratched black mass from a grayish upper section 
of the canvas. Gold dribbles from the painting's center to- 
ward its bottom edge. 

What’s the terrain that Yordan has abstracted here? 
It's hard to say — and there’s no reason to go hunting for 
literalism. 

As the red dots affixed to many of Yordan’s works in- 
dicate, the Vermont Metro Gallery appears to be fulfill- 
ing its mission of selling art, not just showing it And that 
makes this space an even more valuable addition to Burl- 
ington’s gallery scene. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


INFO 







NEW THIS WEEK 


9 CATHERINE HALL: 'Hunting Lodge.' subversive 

Reception: Friday. April 4, 5-8 p.m. April 4-30. Info. 
9 COLLEEN MCLAUGHLIN: 'Climate Change 

Reception: Friday. April 4, 5-8 p.m. April 4-26. Info. 
578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

9 ‘CREATIVE COMPETITION': Artists contribute 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE SPRING ART SHOW: Members 

April 4-26. Info. 660-9005. Art's Alive Gallery in 
KATE TESCH: “Aging Beauty,' gigantic acrylic 
Info, 724-7244. The Gal lery at Main Street Landing 
9 'LIKENESS': Portraitsin a variety of media by 
April 4-May 27. Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in 
9 MANIPULATED. ALTERED AND DESTROYED': 

April 4-26. Info. christyjmitchell@>gmall.com. The 
S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

9 TODD LOCKWOOD: 'One Degree of Separation." 

artist. In conjunction with the Full Circle Festival. 
Reception: Thursday. April 3. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

April 3-30. Info. 865-7165. Metropolitan Gallery, 
Burlington City Halt 


chittenilen county 


GLORIA REYNOLDS: 'Power of Color.' an exhibit 

patterns. April 8-30. Info. 985-3819. All Souls 

9 'INTO FOCUS': AJuried exhibition of 

Reception: Friday, April 11, 6:30-8:30 p.m„ followed 
by a performance by the SNAZ. April 3-20. Info. 

barre/montpelier 

9 DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: "Re-envisioned; 

4-June 27. Info, 828-0749. Governor’s Office Gallery 

9 GRETCHEN BASIO: Hand-dyed and uniquely 

artisL Reception: Friday, April 4, 4-8 p.m. April 4-30. 
Info, 223-1981. The Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. 

rutlandarea 

9 FABRI CATIONS: FABRIC & FIBER ART: Nine 

April 5-June 15. Info, 247-4295. Compass Music and 


ART EVENTS 


upper valley 


9 JOY RASKIN. MIRANDA HAMMOND & KIM 

30. Info, 457-1298. Collective — the Art of Craft in 


Reception: Fnday. April 4. 5:30-7:30 p.m. April 4-26. 


April 11. 5-7 p.m. April 8-June 21. Info. 334-1966. 


LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 

860-4962. 

'MATISSE'S DECORATION AS POSTWAR REMEDY': 

Thursday. April 3. 4:30 p.m. Info, 443-3168. 

FIRST FRIDAY ART WALK: Dozens of galleries and 

‘PLAYING WITH MODERNISM: RECREATIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN VERMONT IN THE MID-20TH 

CENTURY': Devin Colman. of the Vermont Division 

state parks. Chaplin Hall Gallery. Northfield. Friday. 
April 4, 4 p.m. Info, 485-2886. 

‘PROJECT STENCIL': DJ Barry makes a painting us- 

TINSELTOWN’ FUNDRAISER: The Helen Day Art 

April 5, 5-10 p.m. $125. Info, 253-8358. 

LANDSCAPE PERSPECTIVES' ARTISTS' TALK: 

PHOTOGRAPHERS' ROUND TABLE: Gallery mem- 

1-3 p.m. Info, 933-6403. 

CAMERON VISITING ARCHITECT LECTURE: 
WILLIAM MASSIE: Massie's work redefines architec- 

443-6433. 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: Every day for a 
week. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. two Tibetan monks from the 


ONGOING SHOWS 


'ABSTRACT TERRAINS': Photographs and paintings 

865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center in 

‘ALICE'S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE’: A touring, interactive exhibit for 

Through May 11. Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART: 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING': A collection or 

past 40 years. EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': 

THE ART OF THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES': 

9 CHE SCHREINER: 'Shadow Between Two 
Reception: Friday. April 4. 5-7 p.m. Through April 30. 
9 DEIDRE SCHERER: 'Finding Center: Paper and 

Saturday, April 12. 5-8 p.m. Through April 30. Info, 
GROUP SHOW: On the first floor, works by Brian 

Teresa Davis. Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. 
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Chittenden county 

ELIZABETH CLEARY: Acrylic paintings of beer 



© -ICE STORM. DECEMBER 2013’: An exhibit of 



Hannah Frigon On her website, Lyndonville photographer Hannah Frigon says she fell in love with her mother’s 
Minolta at age 15 — or rather, with what she could see and capture through its lens. The Lyndon State College student has upgraded 
her camera since then, but her vision remains fresh. “I still have that burning desire to capture and retain that image of people, 
places and things,” she writes. In her exhibit of 12 color images, titled "Coexisting Beauties,” at LSC’s Quimby Gallery, Frigon pairs at 
least two kinds of beauty — human and the natural world — and demonstrates her eye for color and evocative compositions. Through 
April 15. Pictured: "Radiant Rouge Reborn.” 







ART SHOWS 



CALVIN 

COOLIDGE 


NORWICH 

UNIVERSITY 


A PANEL DISCUSSION AND COMMUNITY FORUM 


What Ails Vermont 

Is There a Cure to the Drug Epidemic? 


Tuesday, April 8 • 4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
Plumley Armory, Norwich University 
Free and open to the public. Light refreshments. 


Opening Remarks: 
Governor Peter Shumlin 
State of Vermont 





Moderator: Sarwar Kashmeri, 

Trustee, Calvin Coolidge Memorial 
Foundation and Norwich Adjunct Professor 


PANELISTS: 


Harry Chen, M.D., Commissioner 
Vermont Department of Health 
Perspectives on prevention 
COLTom L'Esperance, Director 
Vermont State Police 
Law enforcement perspectives 
David Orrick, PhD 
Criminal Justice, Norwich University 
Drug addiction and related societal issues 
Max Schlueter, PhD 
Vermont Center for Justice Research 
Analysis of statewide crime data to 
inform policy 


The Launch of the Calvin Coolidge Memorial Foundation’s 20 1 4 Speakers Series 







art 



PHYSICAL THERAPY 


BE 


Now offering 
monthy memberships 
and spring specials. 


BEST 


Get a quote! Edgevt.com/join 


EDGE 





Kate Longmaid 

The Burlington artist and psychotherapist 
contributes luscious still-life paintings to 
Shelburne’s Yoga Roots studio in an exhibit 
titled "Opening to Grace.” Conceived 
in Bangkok, Longmaid was raised with 
Thai culture, and the Buddhist influence 
shows in her paintings, which she says 
“capture the fleeting moments that make 
up our daily lives.” Though primarily a 
portraitist, Longmaid has explored still 
life of late, working in the alia prima, or 
wet-on-wet, painting technique. We’d 
say the genre suits her. Her exhibit runs 
through May 30. Pictured: “Summer 
Hydrangeas.” 


upper valley 

EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. DEGRADATION. HOPE. 
REGENERATION. AWAKENING': Artwork that 



brattleboro area 

TLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART: Vibrant floral works by 
13 regional artists. Through June 22. JENNIFER 

Installation. Through May 4. JIM GIDDINGS: Out 







ART SHOWS 


northeast kingdom 

GERRY TREVITS: New oil paintings of the local 
landscape. Through April 11. Info. 525-3366. The 
Parker Pie Co. In West Glover. 


HANNAH FRIGON: "Coexisting Beauties." 12 color 


northeast kingdom 

"POINTS OF VIEW: Watercolors. oils and sketches 


outside Vermont 

"EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION": An exhibition of 

"IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH": This exhibit celebrates the schools 

PETER DOIG: "No Foreign Lands' a 
Scottish artist. Through May 4. Info, 514-285-2000. 



*111 FOCUS* For the fourth 
consecutive year, the Darkroom 
Gallery of Essex Junction has held 
a photography competition for 
Vermont high schoolers, giving 
students a chance to be juried and 
show their work in a professional 
setting. This year’s entries were 
chosen by Adriana Teresa and 
Graham Letorney of FotoVisura, 
an online photographic self- 
publishing community. The exhibit 
opens Thursday, April 3, and is on 
view through April 20. On Friday, 
April 11, a reception includes a 
performance by Brattleboro rock 
band the SNAZ. Pictured: “Nora," 
by Jurors’ Choice winner Chloe 
Hotaling of Charlotte. 






★★★★★ 

E ight films in, everybody goes to 
a new Wes Anderson release 
knowing exactly what to expect 
That’s not a sign of predictability 
or imaginative limitation. On the contrary. 
It’s the sign of an artist who’s visionary in 
every aspect of his craft and has perfected an 
unmistakable signature style. 

I think of other filmmakers who’ve 
accomplished this — Tim Burton, Kubrick, 
Hitchcock, Tati, for example — and I’ve got 
to say Fin not sure anyone has succeeded 
at the level Anderson has. With his latest, 
the time lias arrived to stop thinking of his 
movies as “great to look at” and to start 
thinking of them simply as great. 

The Grand Budapest Hotel is Anderson’s 
greatest achievement to date, the funniest 
yet most melancholy picture we’re likely to 
see for some time. Primarily set in the early 
1930s, the story revolves around a fictional 
establishment in a fictional eastern European 
country' atop the most fictional mountains 
ever to grace a live-action production. They 
look tike Edward Gorey painted them. 

The palatial pink hotel was once 
magnificent, but by the time we check in, in 
the ’60s, it has seen better days. Anderson 


Noah ir-kiri 

N oah has gotten a lot of Sack for 
its tree interpretation of the 
Genesis Flood narrative; even the 
Washington Post ran the clickbait 
s headline "How accurate is Noah?” Leaving 
jj aside the question of whether religious texts 
vi themselves are “accurate,” or need to be, it’s 
«c worth noting that people didn’t always seek 
z literalism in their biblical dramatizations. 

S In the Renaissance, devout Catholics 
flocked to mystery plays that depicted 
Noah and his wife squabbling like sitcom 
^ characters. They knew scripture just 
m fine; they wanted to be entertained by a 
storyteller's imaginative retelling. That’s 
,, precisely what Noah is. 

Director Darren Aronofsky and his 
v frequent cowriter Ari Handel haven't added 
slapstick to scripture, as many anonymous 
authors of mystery plays did. Rather, they’ve 
given the story visual echoes of secular 
5 fantasies (like The Lord of the Rings) and 
° elements of tragic drama that bring it closer 
g to the Shakespearean tradition. Finally, 
v) they’ve slathered the whole construction 
with blockbuster-style epic grandeur as 
liberally as Noah (Russell Crowe) slathers 
his Ark with pitch. The resulting cinematic 
vessel has some leaks, but it's not boring to 
watch it pitch and roll. 

ut The antediluvian part of the story takes 
> place in a barren landscape reminiscent of 
§; The Road, with Noah and his family a last 
IS bastion of righteousness among the violent. 


— writing solo for the first time — begins 
by offering a tour and introducing the 
charming conceit that the guests are solitary 
beings who read, enjoy Turkish baths and 
take meals in the silent satisfaction of their 
own company. The long shot of the hotel's 
opulent dining room filled with row after 
row of tables for one is a classic. 

Then the unthinkable happens: A writer 
played by Jude Law spots a mysterious figure 
sitting in the lobby and asks the chatty desk 
clerk (Jason Schwartzman) about him. Later 
that evening, the writer and the guest, who 
turns out to be the Grand Budapest’s owner, 
Mr. Moustafa (the great F. Murray Abraham), 
dine together. The old man tells his story. 

It begins with his days as a bell boy 
apprenticed to the legendary' concierge. 
Gustave H. is a fabulous creation brought 
to unforgettable life by the last performer 
I’d ever imagine acclimating to Anderson’s 
personal universe — the normally ominous 
Ralph Fiennes. He’s a revelation in the role 
of this complicated, contradictory' creature: 
a man who demands perfection, whose taste 
is impeccable and whose devotion to guests 
is unquestionable, and who has a thing for 
wealthy old women. 

“She was dynamite in the sack,” Gustave 
recalls of one (Tilda Swinton under miles 


rapacious kin of Cain. After Noah receives 
his vision of divine destruction, he’s aided in 
his building of the Ark by Watchers, angels 
fallen from God’s grace because of their 
Promethean attempts to aid man after the 
Fall. They’re basically computer-animated 
rock piles, and the movie verges on silliness 
in scenes where these massive cairns bond 
with Noah's sons or defend the Ark from 
the armed hordes of jealous Tubal-cain (Ray 
Winstone). 

Meanwhile, domestic trouble is 
a-brewing. Noah’s wife (Jennifer Connelly) 
wants their bloodline to continue after 


of latex). She dies early on, leaving Gustave 
everything and setting in motion a chain of 
events that includes international pursuit, 
homicidal progeny (Adrien Brody), yoimg 
love, a jailbreak, characters reciting poetry at 
the drop of a hat, the drop of a cat from a high 
window and a secret society of concierges. 
All this is set against a historical backdrop 
dooming the world of the filmmaker’s 
imagination to collide with the real world 
in the days just before World War II. It’s a 
joy ride, a flight of high-grade fancy and a 
ripping rollercoaster of a yarn. But it does 
not end happily — or even wistfully — and 
that’s a first for the filmmaker. 

Until now, Anderson has tended to show 
as much interest in the places he creates — 
The Life Aquatic's Belafonte or the rolling 


the deluge, while his sons Shem and Ham 
(Douglas Booth and Logan Lerman) are 
eager to get themselves some conjugal action. 
But a walk through the hellish stronghold of 
Tubal-cain convinces Noah that mankind 
isn't worth saving. It’s the Creator’s will, he 
decides, to let the beasts inherit the earth. 

Noah as radical environmentalist? The 
Flood story as a crisis-of-faith tale in which 
hope and humanism square off against moral 
absolutism? Noah is far from canonical, 
but Aronofsky r ’s fans will recognize its 

his 2006 flop The Fountain, and its trippy 


rectangular worlds of The Darjeeling Limited 
— as he has in the people who inhabit them. 
In The Grand Budapest Hotel (ironically, his 
most elaborate dollhouse ever), the director 
displays a humanity and depth of feeling he 
hasn’t before, and takes a giant artistic step 
toward a richer, more mature stage of his 

Brilliantly' conceived, divinely' designed, 
spectacularly acted and funny as hell, The 
Grand Budapest Hotel offers a vacation from 
the vacuous that I recommend without 
reservation. As it turns out, we hadn’t a clue 
what to expect after alL 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


visual style from most everything he’s done. 
The Creation story (retold by Noah) is a small 
hallucinatory masterpiece, and there’s an 
unforgettable shot of the Earth from space, 
its entire surface whorled by hurricanes. 

Once the rain falls and the story 
becomes Ark-bound, it's less an epic than 
an overwrought chamber drama. Noah's 
wife and foster daughter (Emma Watson) 
clash with the patriarch over the question of 
progeny, while Ham is tempted by violence. 
There are hints of King Lear in this family 
conflict, and Noah’s struggle to obey the 
cruel dictates of the Almighty (as he’s chosen 
to interpret them) evokes the Abraham and 
Isaac story. 

No doubt about it, Aronofsky has ditched 
the unquestioning Noah of Genesis for one 
whose God is distant and often inscrutable. 
This is a dark vision and not a feel-good 
affirmation, despite the animals boarding 
two by two. (Think twice about bringing 
young kids.) 

Yet the very' elements that make Noah 
less viable as a biblical blockbuster also 
mark it as an earnest engagement with faith. 
Aronofsky’s version is for from literal, yet it’s 
suffused with the awe and terror appropriate 
to a deity’s very nearly genocidal wrath. The 
movie takes the central questions of religion 
too seriously to offer easy answers. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 


CAPTAIN AMERICA: THE WINTER SOLDIER: 

Stowe, Welden) 

ELAINE STRITCH: SHOOT ME****Chiemi 

GOD’S NOT DEAD: Nietzsche begs to difrer. A 
on a chain emaiL With Shane Harper, Kevin Sorbo 

NYMPHOMANIAC: VOL 1: Perennial provocateur 

Stellan Skarsgard and Shia LaBeouf. (116 min. NR. 


NOW PLAYING 


happily tor those 300 Spartans. But the Greeks 


Baker Hall also star in this comedy. (89 min. R) 


Theo James. Kate Winslet and Miles Teller. (139 


ratings 


more. (100 min, R) 

THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego figure 

featuring the voices of Chris Pratt. Will Arnett and 
MR. PEABODY & SHERMAN*** The midcentury 

Kingdom) directed. (92 min. PG) 

THE MONUMENTS MEN** George Clooney 

Clooney. With Bill Murray, Cate Blanchett and John 
Goodman. (118 min. PG-13) 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 
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thinking. 
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I 8 for all. 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





movies 


LocM-theaters 

(■) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 




Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 30 
Muppets Most Wanted 


12 Years a Slave 
Winter Soldier 30 

Non-Stop 

Sabotage 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 


Winter Soldier 3D 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 

Need for Speed 30 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Winter Soldier 2-0 & 3-D 
‘God's Not Dead 

Need for Speed 


MAJESTIC 10 

Winter Soldier 3D 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 30 
Muppets Most Wanted 
Need for Speed 




Bad Words 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 


Friday 4 — thursday 10 

Bad Words 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 


The Wind Rises 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 20 & 3D 






Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 30 


friday 4— thursday 10 

Winter Soldier 20 & 30 
‘God'S Not Dead 

Muppets Most Wanted 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 20 & 3D 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS THE SAVOY THEATER 


MARQUIS THEATRE 




Wednesday 2 — thursday 3 

12 Years a Slave 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 30 

Non-Stop 

Sabotage 

Friday 4 — thursday 10 


The Grand Budapest Hotel 
‘Elaine Stritch: Shoot Me 






Friday 4— thursday 10 


WELDEN THEATRE 




Winter Soldier 


/■/ 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


HEALTHY VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Your community needs you. 

Help us develop a West Nile vaccine. 


We are looking for healthy adults aged 50-65. 


Most of the visits are concentrated within the 
first and sixth months of the study. 
Volunteers are eligible for up to $2,300 
in compensation. 



GET THE KIND OF CLEAN THAI ONLY 
COMES FROM A TEAM OF SPECIALISTS. 



call now fora free, no-obligation estimate 

802 052 2402 Referred for a reason. 

The Maids are professionals who, for maximum efficiency, split up to focus on their 
areas of expertise: kitchen, bathroom, dusting or vacuuming. They follow a rigorous 
22-step deep cleaning system and use back pack vacuums with HEPA filtration for 
a far more thorough clean. Learn more at Maids.com 


VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL (802) 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 





MOVIE CUPS = 


NEED FOR SPEED** The video game comes to the 

directed. (130 min. PG-13| 

N0AH***l/2 Darren Aronofsky ( Black Swan) 




SABOTAGE** Arnold Schwarzenegger leads 

Watch). With Sam Worthington. Josh Holloway and 
Terrence Howard. (109 min. R) 

TIM’S VERMEER****l/2 Penn and Teller bring us 


THE WIND RISES**** Renowned Japanese 




NEW ON VIDEO 

47 R0NINA1/2 Keanu Reeves stars in this action 


unfolded from 2004 to 2007 on the cult TV show 


debut (119 min, PG-13| 

ANCHORMAN 2: THE LEGEND CONTINUES*** 

(119 min, PG-13) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


Electrick Children 


The Netflix blurb for this one hooked me: "An 
idealistic teen from a devout Mormon family 
believes that she’s been impregnated by 
listening to music and travels to Las Vegas 
to find the father." 

I figured Electrick Children would play this 
bizarre premise for cheap laughs ("Oh. aren't 
naive Mormons who believe in immaculate 
conception funny?"). Wrong. Rebecca 


Thomas' directorial debut is very much in 


F ifteen-year-old Rachel (Julia Garner) 
lives in a fundamentalist Mormon 
compound in rural Utah. The man she 
knows as her father is the sect's prophet 
(Billy Zane). But her mom (Cynthia 
Watros) tells mysterious stories of 
meeting a “red Mustang" in the desert 
that suggest Rachel may have had a less 
holy origin. 

Curious about forbidden technology, 
Rachel finds a rickety old tape recorder 
in her basement and plays the first 
cassette that comes to hand... 


Ab 

w^W vef 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 



Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 
Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 
Meet with a Program Representative April 2, 4:30-6 p.m. 
463 Mountain View Drive, Suite 101, Colchester 

Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


Southern, & 
New Hampshire 
University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadraissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Become Earth Guardians 
for Future Generations 

Are you worried about climate change and environmental degradation in Vermont? 
Come join CAROLYN RAFFENSPERGER, nationally known lawyer and director of the 
lowa-based Science and Environmental Health Network, as she explains how Vermonters 
can work with local governments to protect future generations from environmental harm. 
Learn how to set up an environmental audit and draft a legacy plan for your community. 



Green Mountain College, Channel' 17/ Town Meeting Television . Info: Charlotte Dennett, 802-644-5898 Waleh 
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fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




LULU EIGHTBALL 







NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Michigan authorities identified Jules 
Bahler, 21, as the suspect in three bank 
robberies after he posted his picture on 
Facebook holding a submachine gun 
like the one used in the holdups. When 
questioned, Bahler confessed to the 
robberies. (Smoking Gun) 

A Friend, Indeed 

After Chicago Transit Authority train 
operator Brittney Haywood crashed 
into an escalator at O’Hare Interna- 
tional Airport, sending 32 passengers 
to local hospitals, the head of CTA’s 
rail union vowed to fight any attempt 
to terminate her, even though she 
admitted dozing off at the controls for 
the second time in two months. Ac- 
knowledging that two dozing incidents 
“sounds bad,” Robert Kelley, president 
of Amalgamated Transit Union Local 
308, said, “Come on. We’ve all dozed 
off driving a train [or a car]. There’s a 
difference between dozing off and fall- 
ing asleep." (Chicago Sun-Times) 

Splitsville, Kuwaiti Style 

Abuse, infidelity and lack of communi- 
cation aren’t the only reasons Kuwaiti 
couples cite for seeking a divorce, ac- 
cording to recent filings in that land. 

A woman complained that she was 
“disgusted” by her husband of one 
week because he insisted on eating his 
peas with bread instead of a fork. 
Another woman objected that her 


husband “is so obstinate” because he 
“stubbornly refuses” to squeeze tooth- 
paste from the end of the tube and 
“keeps squeezing it in the middle.” 

A man decided his marriage was over 
after he asked his wife to bring him a 
glass of water, but she refused and told 
him there was a servant who could do 
it. (Dubai’s Gulf News) 


SHE WAS “DISGUSTED" 

BY HER HUSBAND OF ONE WEEK 
BECAUSE HE INSISTED ON 
EA1IHG HIS PEAS WITH BREAD 
INSTEAD OFAFORK. 


Missing the Point 

During an argument with his girl- 
friend, Tyler Ford, 23, hit her with a 
textbook used in his anger manage- 
ment class, according to sheriff’s 
deputies in Spartanburg County, S.C. 
(Greenville’s WYFF-TV) 

Honey Dew Donuts announced it was 
opening a branch at the Quincy, Mass., 
YMCA but that it won’t sell doughnuts. 
“It’s definitely tailored to the healthy 
lifestyle the Y supports,” YMCA official 
Sara Trubiano explained. (Quincy’s 
Patriot Ledger) 


Technology’s Latest Victim 

After border officials in Ontario arrest- 
ed Louis DiNatale, 46, accusing him 
of trying to smuggle a loaded handgun 
into Canada, the Kentucky resident 
insisted that he and his wife didn't 
want to enter Canada in the first place. 
He explained they were on a road trip 
to upstate New York when they were 
“misdirected by an unreliable GPS.” 
They arrived at the border crossing, 
where DiNatale admitted owning a 
gun, explaining “it was my right as an 
American citizen to do so,” but denied 
having it with him. Agents searched 
the car and found a Bersa .380 hand- 
gun stowed in the center console that 
DiNatale said he had forgotten was 
there. The retired Army sergeant major 
faces three years in a Canadian prison. 
(Los Angeles Times) 

Next Year, Try Evian 

After the U.S. Drought Monitor de- 
clared northern Arizona to be “abnor- 
mally dr)'," Flagstaff decided to allocate 
440,000 gallons of drinkable water to 
make snow for the city’s third annual 
Urban Ski and Snowboard Festival. 
Flagstaff official Kimberly Ott defend- 
ed the plan, citing “the economic bene- 
fit to the community.” The city rejected 
using reclaimed water to make snow, 
arguing that potable water is cleaner 
and more comfortable for snowboard- 
ers and skiers. “There would be people 
upset if it was reclaimed water,” down- 


town business owner Kevin Collins 
insisted. (Phoenix’s KTVK-TV) 

Power to the Power 

Faced with having to pay its custom- 
ers refunds or rate deductions from 
its excessive profits, as required by a 
2007 law, Virginia’s Dominion Power 
successfully lobbied state lawmakers to 
pass a bill allowing the utility to deduct 
most of its research spending. As a re- 
sult, instead of having projected excess 
profits of $280 million in the two-year 
regulatory period, which would have 
triggered savings for customers under 
the old law, the new measure allows 
it to deduct $400 million spent on 
nuclear energy research, denying its 
customers any savings. (Washington 
Post) 

Duke Energy anticipates hiking its 
rates to cover environmental cleanup 
in Carolina and Indiana, which Duke 
chief financial officer Steve Young 
pointed out “have a strong record of al- 
lowing utilities to recover costs related 
to environmental compliance invest- 
ments.” Cost recovery means charging 
customers rather than taking costs out 
of company profits, which would lower 
earnings for shareholders, among them 
Gov. Pat McCrory, who has received 
more than $1 million in campaign 
donations from the utility. (Raleigh’s 
WRAL-TV) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 



Oh. here — take a penny and make it an even three hundred. 



RED MEAT random rubric of the ridiculous fA(\X CCjHnon 





by TOM TOMORROW 


ELF CAT 

tales' V oCHALKA 
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' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 







Aries 


(March 21-April 19) 

In his novel The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being, Milan 
Kundera says that the brain has 
“a special area which we might 
call poetic memory and which 
records everything that charms or 
touches us, that makes our lives 
beautiful.” In the coming days, it 
will be especially important for 
you to tap into this power spot 
in your own grey matter, Aries. 
You need to activate and stir up 
the feelings of enchantment that 
are stored there. Doing so will 
make you fully alert and available 
for the new delights that will be 
swirling in your vicinity. The 
operative principle is like attracts 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Our ances- 
tors could see the Milky Way g alaxy spread 
out across the heavens on every clear night. 
Galileo said it was so bright it cast a shadow 
of his body on the ground. But today that glo- 
rious spectacle is invisible to us city-dwellers, 
hie sky after sundown is polluted with artifi- 
cial light that hides 90 percent of the 2,000 
stars we might otherwise see. If you want to 
bask in the natural illumination, you've got to 
travel to a remote area where the darkness 
is deeper. Lets make that your metaphor. 
Taurus. Proceed on the hypothesis that a 


luminous source of beauty is concealed from 
you. To become aware of It, you must seek out 
a more profound darkness. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): "Dear Gemini: I 
don't demand your total attention and I don't 
need your unconditional approval. I will never 
restrict your freedom or push you to explain 
yourself. All i truly want to do is to warm 
myself in the glow of your intelligence. Can 
you accept that? I have this theory that your 
sparkle is contagious — that I'll get smarter 
about how to live my own life if I can simply be 
in your presence. What do you say? In return, I 
promise to deepen your appreciation for your- 
self and show you secrets about how best to 
wield your Influence. — Your Secret Admirer." 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): The Cancerian 
artist Rembrandt became one of the world's 
greatest painters, it was a struggle. "I can't 
paint the way they want me to paint," he said 
about those who questioned his innovative 
approach. T have tried and I have tried very 
hard, but I can't do it. I just cant do it!" We 
should be glad the master failed to meet 
his critics' expectations. His work's unique 
beauty didnt get watered down. But there 
was a price to pay. "That is why I am just a 
little crazy," Rembrandt concluded. Here’s the 
moral of the story: To be true to your vision 
and faithful to your purpose, you may have to 
deal with being a little crazy. Are you willing 
to make that trade-off? 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): The Indian spiritual 
teacher Nisargadatta Maharaj offered a 
three-stage fable to symbolize one's pro- 
gression toward enlightenment. In the first 
stage, you are inside a cage located in a forest 
where a tiger prowls. You're protected by the 
cage, so the tiger cant hurt you. On the other 
hand, you're trapped. In the second stage, the 
tiger is inside the cage and you roam freely 
through the forest. The beautiful animal Is 
trapped. In the third stage, the tiger Is out of 
the cage and you have tamed it. It's your ally 
and you are riding around on its back. I be- 
lieve this sequence has resemblances to the 
story you'll be living in the coming months. 
Right now you're inside the cage and the tiger 
is outside. By mid-May the tiger will be in the 
cage and you'll be outside. By your birthday, I 
expect you to be riding the tiger. 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): What is "soul 
work," anyway? Its like when you make an 
unpredictable gift for someone you love. Or 
when you bravely identify one of your unripe 
qualities and resolve to use all yourwillpower 
and ingenuity to ripen it. Soul work is when 
you wade into a party ful I of rowdy drunks and 
put your meditation skills to the acid test. 
It’s like when you teach yourself not merely 
to tolerate smoldering ambiguity, but to be 
amused by it and even thrive on it. Can you 
think of other examples? Its Soul Work Week 
for you. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-OcL 22): Are you close to 
anyone who is a catalytic listener? Is there 
a person who tunes in to what you say with 
such fervent receptivity that you get inspired 
to reveal truths you didn't realize you knew? If 
so, invite this superstar out to a free lunch or 
two in the coming days. If not, see if you can 
find one. Of course, it is always a blessing to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with a soul friend, 
but it is even more crucial than usual for you 
to treat yourself to this luxury now. Hints of 
lost magic are near the surface of your aware- 
ness. They’re still unconscious, but could 
emerge into full view during provocative 
conversations with an empathetic ally. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): On my blog, I 
quoted author Ray Bradbury: "You must stay 
drunk on writing so reality cannot destroy 
you." I asked my readers what word they would 
use in place of "writing" to describe how they 
avoided being destroyed by reality. Popular 
responses were love, music, whiskey, prayer, 
dreams, gratitude and yoga. One woman 
testified that she stayed drunk on sexting, 
while another said "col lecting gargoyles from 
medieval cathedrals," and a third claimed her 
secret was "jumping over hurdles while riding 
a horse." There was even a rebel who declared 
she stayed drunk on writing so she could de- 
stroy reality. My question is important for you 
to meditate on. Scorpio. Right now you must 
do whatever^ necessary to keep from being 
messed with by reality. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Does 
your mother know what you are up to these 
days? Let's hope not. I doubt if she would fully 
approve, and that might inhibit your enthu- 
siasm for the experiments you are exploring. 

AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


It's probably best to keep your father out of 
the loop as well, along with other honchos, 
cynics or loved ones who might be upset if 
you wander outside of your usual boundaries. 

And as for those ducking voices in your head: 

Give them milk and cookies, but dont pay at- 
tention to their cautious advice. You need to 
be free of the past free of fearful influences 
and free of the self you're in the process of 
outgrowing. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): For the 
foreseeable future. I urge you not to spend 
much time wrangling with bureaucrats and 
know-it-alls. Avoid frustrating projects that 
would require meticulous discipline. Don't 
even think about catching up on paperwork or 
organizing your junk drawer or planning the 
next five years of your career. Instead, focus 
on taking long meandering walks to nowhere 
in particular. Daydream about an epic movie 
based on your life story. Flirt with being a lazy 
bum. Play noncompetitive games with un- 
ambitious people. Here's why: Good ideas and 
wise decisions are most likely to percolate as 
you are lounging around doing nothing — and 
feeling no guilt for doing nothing. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Are you 
waiting? Are you wondering and hoping? Are 
you calculating whether you are needed, and 
if so, how much? Do you wish the signs were 
clearer about how deeply you should commit 
yourself? Are you on edge as you try to gauge 
what your exact role is in the grand scheme 
of things? I'm here to deliver a message from 
the universe about how you should proceed. 

Its a poem by Emily Dickinson: They might 
not need me but — they might — / I’ll let my 
Heart be just in sight — / A smile so small as 
mine might be / Precisely their necessity.” 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): You will soon 
get a second chance. An opportunity you 
failed to capitalize on in the past will re- 
emerge in an even more welcoming guise. v> 
and you will snag it this time. You weren't < 
ready for it the first time it came around, but § 
you are ready now! It's probably a good thing < 
the connection didnt happen earlier, because 5 
at that time the magic wasn't fully ripe. But g 
the magic is ripe now! 2 


1-877-873-4888 g 


DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 


PREPARING FOR YOUR FIRST SK OR IOK? 

f JHL MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

.7 April Specials 

iv Teeth Whitening All HydraFacials 

$49 20 % off 

ygm (Regular price $69.99) ^ U UI1 

atwaysTvaUablek OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE: 

SIGN UP FOR OUR RUNNING CLUB 

This 10 week program Includes: f f me running coaches were everything you'd 

■ One coached Running Group per week wtsh ,or: ' veN qualified, experienced 

■ 2 Strength Training Classes per week at Artemis I experlenawash^changlr^^eal^.^^rmj 

■ Running plans customized for your goals am well on my way to meeting my current goal 

Appropriate for all fitness levels of running 12 SK races in 12 months'' 

s 299 OR SIGN UP WITH A FRIEND FOR S269 2012. running since last spring 

»>» STARTS APRIL 7TH 

A D T E U 1 C V C 1 T kl C C C 

A K 1 L M 1 O f 1 1 N E O O 


7 FAYETTE DRIVE • SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802-448-3769 • ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM [ 

^ www.mdlaserandbotox.com 1 1 20 Zephyr Road, Williston, VT 05495 ibehind Guys Farm a Yardl 




SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVEU Aeglgii^ W5IVEU 

GEEKY HIPPIE FUNNY EMPATHETIC 
AQUARIAN 

eventually. Vthippiegrl802 24. □ 
HONEST. CARING AND FRIENDLY 

INTROSPECTIVE, CURIOUS ABOUT 
EVERYTHING 

that. I like you already, sublimely 66 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


CONNECTIONS 




W6ME!\I . MEN 

PASSIONATE. SEXY. ADVENTUROUS 


FULL-FIGURED, SWEET. HONEST LOVER 


DANCING, SPIRITED N SEMIWILD 

SWEET. SMART EXPLORER 

Well. I love the spring. Awestricken 




WACKY ONE LOOKING FOR MAGIC 

dirty with. Dragonflyll. 33. □ 

SWEET. SENSITIVE NURSING STUDENT 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


SPONTANEOUS. SARCASTIC 


attractive. jaded55. 22. □ 
HIKER_VT_LOVER 

Mellow, easygoing, chill self-sufficient 


half white. VTIover.Hiker, 44, Q 
ENJOYING LIFE IN VERMONT 

DREAMY BROWN EYES 

ie. BrownEyeGirl. 39. □ 


CAUTIOUS. OPEN. SWEET 




MEN AefedWSMEN 

CONFIDENT AND POSITIVE AND 
RESPECTFUL 

VERMONTER PODUNK' LOL 

HOW ARE YOU? 


AUVE AND WELL 

all the activities it affords. Other 


TRUTHFUL. NICE GUY. SELFLESS. 
MUSCULAR, SEXY EYES 


VOTE FOR PEDRO 


ROCK a ROLL HILLBILLY 



JUST. BE. YOURSELF. BUT. HONEST 

I am here in Vermont for the next month, traveling for my 
job©. I love it, but it's hard to meet people my own age. I am 
easygoing and spontaneous, love to try new things, be active 
and be outdoors, but also just talking and getting to know people 
through interesting conversation! Whether it be as a friend or 
more. meyers2, 30, Women seeking Men. 

The quickest way to my heart is honesty. The quickest way to my 
bed is good at sports. And in the morning. I like my eggs cooked 

sunny side up 


RELAXED, LOVING. DEPENDABLE. FUN 

near future. flremen_4604. 42. Q 

AFFECTIONATE AUDIOPHILE SEEKS 
GREAT CONVERSATION 


RelationshipRedeflned. 37, □ 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 

and see if you like! 2ArcWelder. 36. □ 
CREATIVE. ACTIVE OPTIMIST 







SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoTVILN Aegl^? 

PROFESSIONAL DOMINATRIX FOR HIRE 



KURIOUSKAT 



LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 


KINKY CURIOUS 





SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH 









MIDNITE MARY 

March 28, 2014. Where: Midnite at Postive Pie 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912097 

EXTRA SAUCE AT NEW WORLD 

When: Saturday, March 29, 2014. Where: New 
World Tortilla. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912096 

PINGALA SUN ENERGY LIFE FORCE 

When: Saturday, March 29, 2014. Where: 

Pingala Care. You: Woman. Me: Man. 491209S 

OH MY FOOT MITTENS! 

& ) I When: Friday. April 4, 2014. Where: 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912094 

NY PIZZA OVEN 

sometime. When: Friday, March 28, 2014. Where: 
New York Pizza Oven. You: Man. Me: Man. 4912093 


WATERBURY ADVENTURE 


APPLEBEE'S BAR 


:d. Kicking myself all the way 

are mutual. When: Friday. March 28. 2014, Where: 
Applebee's bar. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912092 


you. When: Wednesday, March 26, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912091 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


YOGA INSTRUCTOR AT THE HC 

Where: 3 Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912089 
ALL I WANTED WAS CALAMARI 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912088 
BASHFUL(?) BRUNETTE AT MARKETPLACE 

Fitness. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912087 
PLANE TO PARADISE 

Atlanta. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912086 


MAPLEFIELD'S DARK AND HANDSOME 

You: the type I like. Where: Maplefield’s on Willisto 

Rd. When: Thursday. March 20, 2014. Where: 
Mapleflelds. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912085 


ART STORE SERENDIPITY 

Saturday. March 22. 2014. Where: the Drawing 
Board. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912084 


B&B. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912078 


Kismet. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912083 
FILM ENTHUSIAST AT GMFF 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912082 
MURPHY'S AT CITY MARKET 

dnving away. Let's have a belated St. Patrick's 

sometime. When: Sunday. March 16. 2014. Where: 
City Market You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912081 

BFD EMT FROM JERICHO 

Essex. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912080 
KANSAS GIRL AT HOWARD 

Tuesday, March 25. 2014. Where: Howard 
Center. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912079 


NEW MOON MONDAY BEAUTY 

When: Monday. March 24. 2014. Where: New 
Moon. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912077 

A PHO-TUNATE MEETING? 

When: Saturday, March 22. 2014. Where: Pho 
Hong, Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912076 

ON THE CHAIR AT SMUGGS 

couples lift rides with you. Me: light-blue ski pants, 
black jacket. You: just beautiful. I know we had a 

Where: Smuggs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912075 
THAT HANDSOME GAP-TOOTHED SMILE! 

were trying to sweet talk me a little bit I heard you 

When: Thursday. March 20. 2014. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912074 


Where: Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912073 
LOOKING FOR VTVALLEYGIRL 

time. When: Friday, March 21. 2014. Where: 
Interweb. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912071 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWEATHER T E AM 

Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 

Vermont's Most Trusted News Source 

I/wcaxWeath erT eam 


Research Volunteers Needed 

for a Nutritional Study 

Healthy overweight women (18-40 yr) are needed 
for an 8-week NIH study of how the brain is 
affected by the type of fat you eat. Participants will 
receive all food for 8 weeks and SI 000 upon completion of 
the study. For more information please contact 


Fletcher 
_ Allen 

Dave Ebenstein at 

debenste@uvm.edu 

or 802-656-9093 

K1 UNIVERSITY 

VERMONT 



Email is preferred 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 




Supercool Glass 


A new exhibition that highlights aesthetic and technological trends in American glassmaking 
over two centuries. Objects from Shelburne Museum's collection are juxtaposed with works 
by contemporary glass artists. 





Road, Shelburne, VT 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




ELEGANT EASTER EDIBLES 



Any and all of these fabulous desserts can be pre-ordered 
between now and April 17 th , to be picked up fresh 
anytime on Easter day. You can order online, by phone, 
or right at Customer Service. 
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Market 


and 


Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON ■ 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 




